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— contemporary teachers of philosophy in Ger- 
many none exercised a more wholesome ethical in- 
fluence within his sphere than Professor Friedrich 
Paulsen, who died at his home in Steglitz, Berlin, at the 
beginning of the summer vacation. His interest in human 
conduct and affairs grew with his advancing years, and 
instead of withdrawing into the solitude of the closet, as 
the thinker is often tempted to do, he felt the call to ap- 
peal to a wider circle of his fellows through the spoken 
and written word. And so it happened that the philoso- 
pher did not ‘‘retire under the shelter of a wall,’’ but 
gave free and full expression to his views on practical 
subjects and did all he could to set his people right in 
matters of the heart as well as of the head. Nothing can 
be more helpful to a nation than to receive instruction 
from a teacher of ripe experience and keen theoretical 
insight, who has devoted himself to the contemplation of 
life and its problems and who is ready and eager to share 
his rich store of wisdom with the social group of which 
he forms a loyal member. It is an encouraging sign that 
in a country like Germany, where specialistic scholarship 
has been so highly developed, university professors are 
coming into sympathetic touch with the larger public out- 
side of the academic halls and are contributing their 
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share in solving questions of vital interest to humanity. 
Among these Paulsen became a leading figure during 
the last ten years of his life. As his friend and colleague 
Professor Kaftan said of him in his funeral sermon: 
‘Whenever a question became a burning issue, a word 
was expected from him to help clear the air. Thus he 
came to be a faithful Eckardt to his people, one of those 
who time and again contributed to the awakening of the 
public conscience.’’ How well he performed the service 
is eloquently attested by a long list of addresses and 
essays which were called forth at various times and pub- 
lished in the popular press. As some of the best things 
produced by him in this field may be mentioned: ‘‘ Ernst 
Haeckel as a Philosopher,’’! ‘‘Polities and Morality,’’ 
‘‘Party Politics and Morality,’’ ‘‘The Monarchy and the 
Parties,’’ ‘‘The Decline of Parliamentarism,’’ ‘‘Ger- 
many and England,’’ ‘‘The Ethics of Jesus and Its Re- 
lation to the Present,’’* and the series of essays pub- 
lished in book form shortly before his death, under the 
title, ‘Modern Education and Sexual Morality.’’® 
Paulsen was not an orator in the ordinary sense of the 


term, but he possessed the eloquence of earnestness, sin- 
cerity and reason. He had the power of convincing the 
seriously minded through temperate and rational think- 
ing, and his words were received with respectful atten- 
tion by those who heard and read. In a land in which 
paradoxical and neurotic utterances are not entirely un- 
known and in which the mania for originality sometimes 





+ Published in Paulsen’s book, ‘‘Philosophia Militans,’’ a series of 
essays against clericalism and naturalism. 

? These six essays are to be found in ‘‘Gesammelte Reden und Aufsiatze.’’ 
The address on ‘‘Party Politics and Morality’’ was reviewed in this 
JOURNAL, October, 1901. 

*An account of these essays will be found in the Educational Review, 
December, 1908. A collection of essays, ‘‘Richtlinien der jiingsten 
Bewegung im hdheren Schulwesen Deutschlands,’’ discussing the school 
reforms inaugurated in Germany since 1901, has just been issued from 
the press in book form. It was completed a few weeks before the author’s 
death. 
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issues in peculiar forms of sensationalism, a man of 
sanity and balance, whose heart was in the right place, 
and whose ideals were sound, could not help finding work 
to do, and it is not surprising that Friedrich Paulsen, 
the descendant of the weather-beaten seamen of the 
North, came to lead many a battle against perverse 
theory and perverse practice. Those who attended his 
classes will remember how gratefully the students of the 
university which he served received his help in sifting 
the true from the false, how he strengthened their ideal- 
ism and inspired in them a rational respect for clean 
and upright living; and they will remember too how all 
this was done without any effort on his part to preach 
morality, but followed naturally from a calm and truth- 
ful consideration of the problem. He did not plead, he 
did not exhort, he did not scold; he reasoned simply 
and honestly, and found his way into the hearts of his 
hearers through their intelligence; and before they knew 
it he had set up for them in a new form the very ideals 
which in their ‘‘enlightenment’’ they had come to regard 
as unbecoming to full-grown men. He lived up to the 
spirit of the passage from Marcus Aurelius which he 
adopted as the motto of the second book of his Ethics: 
‘Tf any man is able to convince me that I do not think 
or act right, I will gladly change; for I seek the truth, 
by which no man was ever injured. But he is injured 
who abides in his error and ignorance.’’ And another 
motto, too, which he took from Lao-tse, was character- 
istic of him: ‘‘I possess three treasures: these I guard 
and prize highly. The first is the love of humanity; the 
second, frugality; the third, that I do not presume to 
be better than anyone else.’’ 

How thoroughly Paulsen was interested in ethical prob- 
lems may be seen from the fact that his first work, his 
doctor’s dissertation, which was written in Latin and 
published in the year 1871, offered ‘‘Historical-Critical 
Contributions to the Moral-Philosophical Systems,’’ and 
that he was one of the very few German professors of 
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philosophy who gave a special course of lectures on ethics 
at the university. His large manual, entitled ‘‘System 
of Ethics, Including an Outline of the Theory of the 
State and Society,’’ first appeared in 1889 and has since 
passed through nine editions. Other books possessing an 
interest for the student of ethics are his ‘‘Introduction 
to Philosophy,’’ which is in its nineteenth edition; his 
‘‘Schopenhauer, Hamlet and Mephistopheles: A Study 
in Pessimism’’; his ‘‘Immanuel Kant’’; his ‘‘ Collected 
Addresses and Essays’’; his ‘‘German Universities’’; 
his ‘‘German Education’’;* his ‘‘Modern Education’’; 
and his paper on ‘‘Ethies’’ in the sixth volume of 
Kultur der Gegenwart, which was reviewed in the last 
(October) number of the INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF 
Eruics. 

The ‘‘System of Ethics’’ is one of the most human and 
readable books on the subject ever written. As the 
author frankly confesses in his preface, the book is not 
intended for philosophical experts, but for all those who 
are interested in the problems of practical philosophy 
and who are in need of a guide who may help them in 
solving the same, or if that should sound too presumptu- 
ous, of some one with whom to discuss them. The criti- 
cism that the treatment of fundamental principles is less 
searching and thorough and that the questions of the day 
(Tagesfragen) receive more attention than they deserve 
in a philosophical treatise, is therefore not at all perti- 
nent. ‘‘I have not been able,’’ says Paulsen, ‘‘to make 
up my mind to enter upon a more detailed discussion of 
principles, because I do not believe that great prolixity 
in these matters will do anyone much good. The phi- 
losophers, to be sure, have long ago worked out their 
own principles; to readers, however, who lay no claim 
to such a title the meaning and adequacy of the basal 





*The ‘‘System of Ethics’’ (not including the ‘‘Outline of the Theory 
of the State,’’ etc.), the ‘‘Introduction to Philosophy,’’ the ‘‘Kant,’’ the 
‘*German Universities’? and ‘‘German Education’’ have all been trans- 
lated into English. 
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notions will be proved more easily by their fitness to ex- 
plain particular cases and to solve concrete problems. I 
have been equally unwilling to ignore the questions which 
are moving our age; books which have nothing to say 
to their times, and therefore fill their pages with untimely 
logical quibbles or with endless historical-critical discus- 
sions, are plentiful enough as it is, and there has never 
been a dearth of tiresome books, so far, in Germany. 
There are books that are timeless because they are written 
for all times; but there are also timeless books which 
are written for no time. This book does not belong to 
the first class, and it does not wish to belong to the sec- 
ond.’’ ‘‘Besides,’’ he goes on to say, ‘‘I do not believe 
that a new system of moral philosophy is either neces- 
sary or possible; the great constructive principles have 
been already so thoroughly worked out by Greek philos- 
ophy as to be satisfactory, in the main, even to-day. 
To bring the old truth into living touch with the 
questions which occupy our age is, in my opinion, 
the most important function of modern ethics... . 
Perhaps there never has been so little disagreement 
concerning the problem and principles of moral philos- 
ophy since the days of Christian Wolff as exists at 
present.’’® 

By the ‘‘old truth’’ Paulsen means the teleological con- 
ception of morality which governed the thinking of most 
philosophers from Aristotle down to the time of Kant, 
who brought about a reaction in favor of intuitionistic 
formalism, and which is again coming into its own, thanks 
to the influence of the modern biological theory. Accord- 
ing to the teleological view acts are right or wrong ac- 
cording to their tendency to produce certain consequences. 
The standard of right and wrong is to be sought in the 
effects which acts naturally tend to produce. Kantian 
intuitionism which defined acts as good or bad in them- 
selves, regardless of their effects, our author considers 





**«System of Ethics,’’ English translation, Preface. 
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a survival of the individualistic and rationalistic mode of 
thought common to the eighteenth century.® 

Paulsen would therefore agree with utilitarianism in 
the view that it is the effect of the act that ultimately 
makes it right or wrong. But he differs from the Eng- 
lish school in his opposition to its hedonism; for him 
pleasure is not the end or purpose to be realized, pleasure 
is not the highest or absolute good; the goal is ‘‘wel- 
fare,’’ ‘‘an objective content of life,’’ ‘‘definite concrete 
activities,’’ ‘‘the perfection of our being’’ or ‘‘the per- 
fect exercise of life.’’ For this theory he has coined the 
term energism, in order, as he says, to bring his view 
into sharp contrast with hedonism: the end of the will is 
not feeling but action. ‘‘Its resemblance to Aristotle’s 
itvépyeea May also serve to remind us of the origin of the 
conception. The word welfare, finally, seems suited to 
designate the highest good in its twofold aspect; it shows, 
first, that the highest good is an objective content of life, 
consisting in the perfect exercise of all human psychical 
powers; then it also suggests that such a life is accom- 
panied by pleasure, and hence that pleasure is not ex- 
cluded from the perfect life, but included in it.’’* We 
must admit that this conception is purely formal, but it 
cannot be made more specific. ‘‘It is as impossible to 
define the perfect life as it is to define a plant or animal 
species. We can simply give a description of it; this it 
is the business of the doctrine of virtues and duties to 
do.’’§ 

Another point is emphasized by Paulsen in this con- 
nection, which is often overlooked by utilitarians. The 
end or purpose realized by morality is grounded in the 
human will, it is something upon which the will is essen- 
tially directed, something which is accepted as a good, 
indeed as the highest good. ‘‘The highest good for man, 





*See article on ‘‘Ethics’’ in ‘‘Systematische Philosophie’’ (Part I, 
Vol. VI, of Kultur der Gegenwart), p. 288. 
™ «System of Ethics,’’ p. 224. 
* “System of Ethics,’’ p. 251. 
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that upon which his will is finally directed, is a complete 
human life; that is, a life that leads to the full develop- 
ment and exercise of all capacities and endowments, par- 
ticularly the highest, the mental and moral capacities of 
the rational personality.’’® In this respect, it seems to 
me, the teleological theory approximates the Kantian 
conception: in the last analysis the good inheres in the 
very nature of the will; the human will is essentially a 
good will, and good is good because human willing makes 
it so.!° 

It may be said that we are here reasoning in a circle. 
This is true. The value of virtue is said to consist in its 
favorable effects upon the perfection of life (welfare), 
and then it is held that the value of life consists in the 
normal performance of all functions, or in the exercise 
of virtue. Virtue is first conceived as a means to welfare, 
and then it is conceived as an end in itself. This circle 
is regarded by Paulsen as inevitable. We are here con- 
fronted with a relation analogous to that which we find 
in organic life, where everything is also both a means 
and an end. ‘‘Heart and brains, hands and eyes, muscles 
and bones, are means of preserving bodily life; but they 
are at the same time parts of the body,’’ and therefore 
partial ends in themselves. ‘‘So, too, in the moral sphere 
every excellence or virtue is an organ of the whole, and 
at the same time forms a part of life; it is therefore, like 
the whole, an end in itself.’’ 

Accepting the view that all virtues are both means and 
ends in themselves, we have to remember that not all of 
them are so in the same degree. Just as some organs in 
the body are more important than others, some moral 
functions are of greater worth than others. That human 
life therefore will be the best which succeeds best in sub- 





* “«Systematische Philosophie,’’ p. 283. 

*See my articles, ‘‘Intuitionism and Teleology’’ (INTERNATIONAL 
JOURNAL oF Eruics, July, 1902) and ‘‘Kant and Teleological Ethics’’ 
(Kantstudien, Vol. VIII, No. 1). 
* «*System of Ethics,’’ p. 276. 
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ordinating the lower functions to the higher. ‘‘A perfect 
human life is a life in which the mind attains to free and 
full growth, in which the spiritual forces reach their 
highest perfection in thought, imagination and action.’’ 
Since, however, such a life is possible only in a historical 
human environment, we must include the social virtues 
in our scheme. And we may go on and say that although 
a perfect human life is an end in itself, it is at the same 
time a part and a means of a larger whole, of a national 
life, and finally of the life of humanity as a whole. Per- 
fect humanity, then, or, in the Christian phrase, the king- 
dom of God on earth, would be the highest good and the 
final end to which all nations and all historical products 
are related as means, not as indifferent means, but as 
parts and organs of the end. We cannot, of course, give 
a concrete exposition of this ideal; all we can do is to 
outline it by means of the general concepts of the his- 
torical mental life which we know. It is still more diffi- 
cult to give a concrete conception of the ideal when we 
insert the life of humanity, as we can do, into a greater 
and more comprehensive reality and call it a part of the 
universal life of the all-real. Here we are transcending 
the domain of knowledge; we merely indicate the direc- 
tion in which we, as feeling and willing beings, are mov- 
ing when we attempt to complete our conception of 
reality in this way. We are expressing our belief that 
all reality is tending to some highest end. Here we are 
thrown back upon the symbols of art and religion; 
the intellect cannot grasp the contents of this highest 
good.!” 

We have seen that the energistic theory finds the deep- 
est root of morality in the human will. The objection is 
here urged: the good is not what we will to do, but what 
we ought to do. To do good means to do our duty, and 
our duty does not seem to coincide with the natural will. 
Can we solve this contradiction, or is the truly moral 





2 <¢System of Ethics,’’ pp. 277-283. 
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good absolutely different from the end or purpose of the 
natural will? The evolutionistic explanation of the sense 
of duty or conscience will, in Paulsen’s opinion, help us 
to answer this question. We noticed before how the 
teleological theory approaches the Kantian view; we may 
observe now how it makes use of modern evolutionistic 
ethics. In conscience or the sense of duty the triple 
authority of parents, people and gods reveals itself; it 
is a feeling of obligation to a higher will which sets a 
limit to particular inclinations. This higher will is 
recognized by the individual will as having absolute right 
to command, as one which must under all circumstances 
be obeyed, even where it has not the power to compel. 
The sense of duty commands obedience to custom; cus- 
toms are purposive modes of behavior conducive to the 
preservation of the social whole which creates them as 
well as to the normal development of the individuals of 
whom the whole consists. We may therefore say that 
duty commands nothing more than what the individual 
human will regards as good; indeed duty expresses the 
true will of the individual, his essential will, his universal 
will. The individual will and the social will tend on the 
whole to determine conduct in the same way; in the last 
analysis the will of the individual desires the life and wel- 
fare of the group. It is only in particular and isolated 
cases that he desires exceptions to be made in his 
favor.18 

(na later account '* Paulsen expresses the matter some- 
what differently, in the language of Hegel, of which he 
was not particularly fond in his earlier days. What he 
formerly called the individual’s basal or essential will he 
now speaks of as the objective will. The system of ob- 
jective morality is regarded not as a product and func- 
tion of the individual as such or of his ‘‘reason,’’ but as 
the product and function of a universal reason immanent 





* «« System of Ethics,’’ pp. 340 7f. 
* “«Systematische Philosophie,’’ pp. 289 ff. 
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in the social forms of historical life. The individual par- 
ticipates in the customs and morality of the social whole 
just as he participates in language and religion. We 
cannot explain morality without going to objective mo- 
rality, which is expressed in the customs and laws, in the 
moral commands and judgments, conceptions and ideals 
of the race. Conscience is the knowledge on the part of 
the individual of objective morality and his inner rela- 
tion to the same. Duty is the feeling of obligation to 
act in accordance with the demands of objective morality, 
without regard to accidental desires of the individual 
will. The function of objective morality is the regulation 
of intersubjective relations. The individual is nowhere 
left to his own choice and caprice in the solution of the 
problems of life; the path is marked out for him by cus- 
tom and law. Morality has a social-teleological mean- 
ing. Social union and codperation between willing beings 
are made possible only by general rules or norms which 
determine the conduct of all. Social action is possible 
only through the regulation of the voluntary action of 
each by uniform law. 

This suggests to us the question of the freedom of the 
will. Psychological freedom, according to Paulsen, has 
never been denied; an act is called free when the will 
of the agent is its immediate cause. Metaphysical free- 
dom, however, that is, the theory that the will or the 
particular decisions themselves have no cause, Paulsen re- 
jects. It belongs to philosophizing theology or scholasti- 
cism; modern philosophy has not solved the problem: it 
has simply dropped it. No one really believes that the 
human will is an ens a se, or that, a certain nature and 
certain conditions being given, a certain stimulus will 
sometimes produce one act and sometimes another. Man 
is the product of the collective body from which he 
springs. But man is not molded mechanically by things 
and men; the outer as well as the inner man is formed 
by the reaction of an inner principle upon external 
influences, by which his nature is gradually developed. 
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But this inner principle, this character, this ego, or what- 
ever we may choose to call it, is not itself absolutely un- 
caused, it does not enter the world as an absolutely 
isolated element. This ego, like the organized body, is 
the product of evolution. 

Then is there no freedom of the will? Yes, there is, 
in this sense. Man determines his conduct by resolutions. 
Resolutions are the result of deliberation; in delibera- 
tion several possible courses of action or modes of be- 
havior are compared with the ultimate aims of individual 
and social life, and the choice is made accordingly. Man 
then is not determined by his impulses, but he deter- 
mines himself by ideas of ends. This faculty of regulat- 
ing and determining the particular functions of life by 
an idea of one’s life, by ends and ideals, by duty and 
conscience, is precisely what we mean by free will. In 
a certain way then man emancipates himself from the 
course of nature; he rises above nature and opposes it 
as a self, he determines it and employs it, is not deter- 
mined by it: man becomes a personality. It is apparent 
that freedom in this sense is not an original endowment 
of human nature, but an acquired characteristic; it has 
been acquired by the entire race in the course of history, 
and must be acquired anew by each individual. Man can 
learn to fashion his outer and inner man with conscious 
purpose, according to his ideal; he can discipline his 
natural impulses, nay, even suppress them, so that they 
will no longer move him. It is to be understood, how- 
ever, that the determining principle itself must be native 
to man; this he cannot give himself by his will, for it is 
the innermost will itself. Man does not exist before him- 
self, choosing or determining his will by his will; that 
would be equivalent to Miinchhausen’s attempt to pull 
himself out of the mire by means of his own queue. Only 
a preéxisting fundamental will can determine the develop- 
ment of the empirical character in the course of life. In 
this sense Schopenhauer is right: the character does 
not change. But he is wrong when he says that a change 
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of the nature and the modes of action of the will is im- 
possible. Whoever desires to change can do so; only the 
will must be in earnest, it must desire the means which 
lead to the end. Empty wishes will not avail.'® 

After this review of the fundamental principles of 
Paulsen’s system, we are prepared to understand his 
conception of the nature of ethics and its relation to meta- 
physies. Actual morality, as it is expressed in the laws 
and customs of the social group, is on the whole adapted 
to the conditions of life, and is therefore rational. It 
is the business of ethics and jurisprudence to recognize 
this objective reason in law and custom and not first to 
introduce reason into life. Or we might say, it is the real 
problem of ethics to describe the contents of the ‘‘cor- 
rect’’ conscience and to show the practical necessity of 
the same. Considered in its mere form, the subjective 
conviction of the agent constitutes the ‘‘good’’ conscience, 
and nothing further can be said on that point. But no 
system of ethics, not even that of Kant, has confined itself 
to a mere definition of the subjective form of right and 
wrong; if it had, it could have been written in a single 
sentence.’® 

A teleological ethics demands a teleological meta- 
physics for its completion. If the life of man, including 
his moral life, forms an inseparable part of universal life, 
then it must be possible to insert the theory of this life 
into a universal theory of reality. Aristotle declares 
that nature creates nothing without a purpose; this con- 
ception of his teleological philosophy of nature also forms 
the starting point of his ethics: the purpose of man may 
be inferred from his cosmic position. What distinguishes 
man from other creatures is reason, hence reason is the 
purpose of nature: in human reason absolute reason has 
created the organ which rethinks its cosmic thoughts. 





%<<«System of Ethics,’’ pp. 452 ff. 
76 «¢Systematische Philosophie,’’ pp. 282, 292, 299 ff; also Introduction 
to ‘‘System of Ethics.’’ 
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This idea is likewise expressed by Hegel. Mental and 
moral life, and most of all, philosophy, is the end or pur- 
pose of evolution: the self-consciousness of the idea in 
thinking, the thinking of the thoughts which constitute 
reality, this is both the meaning and purpose of reality 
as such, as well as the end and highest good of human 
life.!7 

Ethics cannot rest in a materialistic philosophy; both 
ethics and metaphysics revolt against it. Ethics demands 
harmony with metaphysics because it cannot set up a 
purpose for man without assuming a purpose for reality 
as such; and conversely metaphysics demands harmony 
with ethics, because it cannot conceive a reality which 
consists of absolutely disparate beings, of unfeeling, un- 
intelligent atoms, on the one hand, and of feeling, will- 
ing, valuating beings on the other, said to arise from 
the former. But these postulates are more than mere 
surmises or demands of faith without any theoretic basis, 
as Kant would have it. They are, rather, thoughts of 
which the facts lead us from both sides. 

The objective idealism of Greek philosophy, which 
celebrated its resurrection in the speculative philosophy 
of the nineteenth century, is the necessary form of phi- 
losophy. The moral laws are natural laws of human life, 
natural laws in the sense that their observance leads to 
the preservation and perfection, their violation to the 
destruction, first of spiritual life, and finally also of 
physical life. In the moral will we have the profoundest 
and most essential expression of the nature of reality as 
such; reality conceived as a unity has the form of a holy 
will, in which the highest goods of life, even of our own 
life, have a reality that can never be lost. To be sure, 
we cannot adequately know this final unity of reality and 
goodness which we call God: we can only conceive it 
schematically. We cannot describe or exhaust the in- 
finite content of this life; we can determine its nature in 





7 ¢«Systematische Philosophie,’’ p. 309. 
Vol. XIX.—No. 2. 11 
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relation to ourselves only by means of symbolic expres- 
sions; hence a symbolic anthropomorphism is the neces- 
sary form of the human belief in God. Hence the belief 
that the real exists for the sake of the good is a belief 
grounded in the will, or, as Kant puts it, a postulate of 
practical reason rather than a theoretic knowledge.'* 
The principles outlined above formed the background 
of Paulsen’s interpretation of human conduct and human 
institutions. Everywhere he sought the reason for things 
and endeavored to see them in their relations to larger 
wholes. The third and fourth books of his ‘‘System of 
Ethies,’’ in which he discusses such subjects as self-con- 
trol, bodily, economic and spiritual life, honor, justice, 
benevolence and veracity;'® the family, sociability and 
friendship, property and property rights, society and the 
social order, socialism and social reform, the nature and 
origin of the state, forms ef government, the function of 
the state and its limits, as well as his essays on ethics and 
politics, are full of practical wisdom. In the many con- 
tributions to educational literature made by him, he never 
lost sight of his ethical ideal, the highest good, and the 
high esteem and loving remembrance in which he is held 
by the teachers of Germany *° show that his words have 
not fallen upon unwilling ears. Paulsen’s profound 
knowledge of human nature and his sympathetic interest 
in all things human, his fine sense of discrimination and 
his penetrating insights, his genius for seeing things as 
they are and grasping their essential bearings, his in- 
tellectual honesty and healthy moral judgment, his good 
temper and rational self-control, these were the qualities 
which quickened his work with the spark of life and made 
his service valuable to his people. He was the child of 
a hardy, frugal, clear-headed and warm-hearted sea- 





18 <¢Systematische Philosophie,’’ pp. 308 ff. 

See also ‘‘Systematische Philosophie,’’ pp. 305 ff. 

*The new Realgymnasium at Steglitz has been named after him, and 
a movement has been set on foot by the gymnasial teachers of Germany 
to erect a suitable memorial to him. 
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faring race, and he gave philosophical expression to the 
ideals of a stock from which so many intellectual leaders 
of the old fatherland have sprung, and upon the integ- 
rity of which the future glory of Germany must depend. 
Frank THILy. 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY. 





THE LATE DR. EDWARD CAIRD. 
J. 8. MACKENZIE. 


= death of Dr. Caird removes a great figure from 
the philosophic world; how great, this is neither the 
time nor the place to inquire. The majority of readers 
have probably not quite an adequate appreciation of the 
importance of his work. The fact that his writings were 
very largely historical and expository in their form, has 
tended in some degree to conceal the originality of his 
thought. Careful students of philosophy are, however, 
well aware that such exposition as his is in reality a crea- 
tive act, implying a more complete mastery and a more 
resolute forward movement of thought than most of 
what presents itself in the definite form of a fresh con- 
struction. It would be vain to attempt here any account 
or estimate of his contributions to philosophic literature. 
It may suffice to say that the present writer is probably 
not alone in thinking that he has built up a solid treasure- 
house of wisdom that will outlast many more showy erec- 
tions. Some of his contemporaries may have surpassed 
him in subtle dialectic, in incisive criticism, in grasp of 
detail, in directness, definiteness and force of utterance; 
but in breadth of knowledge, balance of judgment, ma- 
turity of insight and power of luminous exposition, he 
was probably without a peer. One returns again and 
again to his writings, from works that may sometimes 
seem more brilliant, with a constantly recurring sense 
that no one has perhaps come so near as he to the pro- 
nouncement of the last word that the present state of 
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our knowledge permits on the greatest problems of 
speculative thought. He taught Idealism with the utmost 
enthusiasm and force of conviction; but he guarded him- 
self, more carefully than almost anyone else, against the 
pitfalls of subjectivity. 

The questions with which he dealt in his published 
writings were in the main metaphysical and religious, 
rather than directly ethical. But his elaborate investiga- 
tion of Kant’s ethical system, his exposition of the re- 
lation of Aristotle’s ethics to his metaphysics, his ex- 
amination of the views of Comte, his appreciation of the 
teaching of Carlyle, and perhaps most of all his summing 
up of the essence of Christian morality as ‘‘self-realiza- 
tion through self-sacrifice,’’ are contributions to ethical 
thought which, we may well believe, the world will not 
soon let die. He was one of those who constantly re- 
mind us—what some ethical teachers are too ready to 
forget or ignore—that the practical life of mankind can- 
not really be understood without the discussion of man’s 
place in the universe—without the consideration of the 
reality of his spiritual nature and the validity of his 
larger hopes. 

It was, moreover, not merely by his writings that Dr. 
Caird impressed his generation. For more than a quar- 
ter of a century he was professor of moral philosophy in 
Glasgow; and even after he went to succeed Jowett as 
Master of Balliol, he continued to devote a very large 
part of his time and energy to the work of teaching; and 
in this respect it may be doubted whether any of his con- 
temporaries has left so large and lasting a mark. His 
great gift of exposition was here preéminently in place. 
His pupils are to be found all over the world, carrying 
with them the indelible stamp of the influence under 
which they came. It is much to be hoped that some of 
them may be able to reproduce from their notes, for the 
benefit of others, some permanent record of those in- 
spiring discourses. 


And there was more even than this. With his Socratic 
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wisdom and depth of thought, and his Socratic earnest- 
ness in teaching, there was combined a Socratic strength 
of friendship, and especially, perhaps, a Socratic warmth 
of interest in the young which led many of his pupils to 
feel toward him, not merely as toward a master, but al- 
most as toward a father. His inexhaustible patience and 
depth of sympathy are at least as memorable as his wis- 
dom. Nor was it individuals alone who were affected by 
them. He was the ready supporter of every good cause, 
chiefly perhaps of everything that affected the welfare 
of women and of workingmen. It will be remembered, 
among other things, that he was the first president of 
the London Ethical Society. He took a keen interest in 
current politics, and was a strenuous Radical. It was 
one of his sayings, that the prophet in our time must be 
a man of the world as well. 

Altogether it may be questioned whether any finer per- 
sonality has been known in recent times. He had a noble 
simplicity in his manner, and never aimed at popular 
effect; and a certain reserve and slowness of utterance 
may have tended to conceal his merits from a certain num- 
ber. But those who knew him well admired and loved 
him with a devotion that was almost unique. He now 
rests with his friend and comrade T. H. Green. Many 
of those who attended the recent obsequies at Oxford must 
have recalled the words of a great poet on a similar oc- 
easion, and felt their appropriateness. 


‘* Mourn for the man of amplest influence 
* * * * * *~ + * + 


Our greatest yet with least pretence 
* * * * * * + * * 
Rich in saving common sense, 
And, as the greatest only are, 
In his simplicity sublime. 
O good gray head which all men knew! 
* ” * 7 * * * * * 
O fall’n at length that tower of strength 
Which stood four-square to all the winds that blew!’’ 


J. S. Mackenzie. 
University CoLiece, CarpirF. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON MORAL 
EDUCATION. 


M. E. SADLER. 
I. 


Lyrae separate streams of effort led to the holding 
of the first International Congress on Moral Educa- 
tion in London last September. The idea of such a con- 
gress, and the determination to hold one, came in the first 
place to prominent workers in the International Union 
of Ethical Societies. Had it not been for the faith and 
zeal of Professor Foerster of the University of Berlin, 
and of Mr. Gustav Spiller, the secretary of the Union, 
the recent congress would not have been convened. It 
was they who framed the first outline of the plan and 
effectively urged its acceptance. And, from first to 
last, Mr. Spiller gave his strength and knowledge with- 
out stint to the work of organization. But secondly, the 
previous labors of the Moral Instruction League, in 
pressing upon the thoughts of the public in Great Brit- 
ain the supreme importance of effective moral and civic 
education in all schools, had prepared English opinion to 
welcome such a gathering, and had disposed the news- 
papers to attach due importance to its deliberations. It 
would have proved difficult, if not impossible, to organize 
the congress successfully this autumn in London, with- 
out the nucleus of energetic workers furnished by the 
committee of the Moral Instruction League, and without 
the ready codperation of the League’s secretary, Mr. 
Harrold Johnson, whose courage, idealism and practical 
promptitude have for some years been directed to a prop- 
aganda of the idea of systematic moral instruction. 
Thirdly, the dangers of division and of hurtful contro- 
versy, which in other circumstances would have been 
found serious, were averted by the fact that, since the 
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autumn of 1906, a large and influential committee, fully 
representative of all shades of conviction and of educa- 
tional experience, had been engaged in a systematic in- 
quiry into methods of moral instruction and training in 
schools in Great Britain and elsewhere. In the work of 
this committee (which sprang from the initiative of Dr. 
Paton, of Nottingham, Mr. Clifford W. Barnes, of 
Chicago, Mr. Harrold Johnson, Mr. W. T. Stead and one 
or two others) men and women of very different schools 
of thought had been brought into intimate relationship. 
By careful study and frank discussion of the complex and 
many-sided problem of moral training, they had discerned 
the possibility of a synthesis between some seemingly con- 
trariant ideals—a synthesis which might compose parts 
of the present controversy without any surrender of prin- 
ciple. When invited to support this plan of holding the 
congress, those who had borne the chief part in this long 
investigation threw themselves (on being assured that the 
basis of the discussions would be one of fairness to all 
parties concerned) unreservedly into the further work 
of helping to organize the gathering. The result of this 
joint action on the part of three influential bodies of 
opinion (not wholly distinct from one another, but very 
far from identical in personnel or in purpose) was that 
the congress commanded a wide range of international 
affiliations, the zeal and influence of the Moral Instruc- 
tion League and the good will and respectful attention 
of the great religious bodies and of the associations of 
teachers in Great Britain. 

The success of the congress exceeded general expecta- 
tion. The numbers attending were large, as many as 
fourteen hundred tickets being sold. At least eighteen 
nations, more than thirty universities and over a hun- 
dred educational organizations were officially represented 
at it. The general public took considerable interest in 
its proceedings. The debates were for the most part 
weighty from the educational or administrative experi- 
ence of those who engaged in them. Speeches in any one 
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of the three languages officially recognized at the con- 
gress—English, French and German—were evidently fol- 
lowed with close attention by a considerable number of 
those present. There was no serious disproportion be- 
tween the two sexes in the large audiences which, to a 
striking degree, maintained their size and interest to the 
last. In spite of the fact that during the earlier months 
of the year, London had already been the meeting-place 
of ten international congresses, this (the last) made a 
deeper impression upon public attention than any of its 
predecessors. Many of the papers submitted to the con- 
gress were of high merit, and an unusually large number 
of the speakers in the debates excelled in terse and lucid 
statement, some rising to a memorable level of moving 
eloquence. The plan of having a different chairman 
at each session gave variety to the proceedings, while 
the unremitting attendance and attention of the vice 
chairman secured continuity of experience in con- 
ducting the discussions and gradually established a tra- 
dition of wise procedure. In this and other connections 
especially valuable service was rendered to the con- 
gress by Mrs. Bryant, Professor Muirhead and Professor 
Adamson. 

At every congress or similar gathering, those present 
are influenced (often more than they realize) by a pre- 
vailing spirit which forms itself in the assembly and 
gradually imparts a tone to its proceedings. On this oc- 
casion such a spirit quickly made itself felt, and has left 
behind it many precious memories. The spirit of the 
congress was one of intense sincerity, combined with for- 
bearance and mutual respect. The truth was bravely 
told, but told with delicate regard for opposing convic- 
tions. Some of the questions under consideration touched 
the very core of spiritual experience. But there was no 
wrangling, no intolerance, no anger. Among those who 
took part in, or listened to the debates, there was no gen- 
eral agreement. On the contrary, on many fundamental 
points there was profound divergence of settled prin- 
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ciple. But a spirit of reverence and of respectful regard 
for the convictions of others prevailed in the congress, 
and united most of those present in a common search for 
truth and in a desire to reach a right judgment upon the 
momentous questions under review. The result was that 
many who entered the congress with distrust of the in- 
tentions of some of those holding opinions conflicting with 
their own, left it with widened sympathies and with the 
knowledge that they had learnt much from those who dif- 
fered from them. To have thus assuaged the temper of 
controversy, to have softened much deep-seated prejudice 
and to have disposed some of the champions of contend- 
ing principles to search for an honest synthesis of ap- 
parently opposite truths, is a happy issue upon which 
the originators of the congress may look back with 
thankfulness. 

Such a result is never reached without careful and 
long-continued preparation. An achievement of this kind 
is rarely, if ever, improvised. The preparative work of 
the congress was well and patiently done. Mr. Spiller. 
Mr. Harrold Johnson, Miss Alice Ravenhill, Miss Wells, 
Mr. Bompas Smith, Miss Jourdain, Mr. Harvey and other 
investigators, appointed by the committee of the inquiry 
into moral instruction and training, had in the course of 
hundreds of interviews in Germany, Switzerland, France 
and Great Britain helped in focusing the thoughts of 
teachers in all types of schools upon the questions which 
were subsequently included in the program of the con- 
gress. The publications of the Moral Instruction League 
had familiarized great numbers of British teachers and 
education authorities with many of the issues which came 
up for consideration in the course of the debates. And 
two books, opportunely published before the meeting of 
the congress, had provided material for study and re- 
flection on the practical and theoretical bearings of the 
problem of moral education. One of these, published by 
Messrs. Longmans early in September, was the report of 
the international inquiry into moral instruction and train- 
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ing;! the other, issued a fortnight later, was the volume 
containing the chief papers prepared by various writers 
for consideration at the congress itself.? 

But the most careful preparation cannot insure suc- 
cess for a congress unless public opinion is ripe for such 
a gathering and instinctively interested in its discussions. 
The event has shown that the congress was held at the 
right time, in the right place and on right lines. All over 
the world there is a great stir of thought on the subject 
of education and a deepening conviction that the ques- 
tion of moral education is the heart of the educational 
problem of our time. Side by side with the strengthening 
of national self-consciousness there has been a growing 
eagerness on the part of each nation to learn from the 
educational experience of other peoples. In England, 
along with much inertia on the subject of national educa- 
tion, there has always been a strong belief (far from al- 
ways translated into practice) that the main purpose of 
educational effort is to help in the formation of upright 
character. The demand for the supply, at public ex- 
pense, of those kinds of education which enhance indus- 
trial and commercial efficiency, though never without its 
active champions among us, has always left the masses 
of English people somewhat cold. The advocacy of 
schemes of educational reform intended to recast at the 
public cost our system of schools upon lines congenial to 
political democracy has not yet succeeded in arousing 
any remarkable demonstrations of popular sympathy. 
The English are an odd mixture of democracy and feu- 
dalism; of new ideas and old traditions; of dislike of 
undutiful privilege and of limpet-like attachment to a 
system of vaguely outlined social groups. They do not 





*€*Moral Instruction and Training in Schools: Report of an Interna- 
tional Inquiry.’’ In two volumes. Vol. I, The United Kingdom; Vol. II, 
Foreign and Colonial. Sold separately. London and New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

**“Papers on Moral Education Communicated to the First International 
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take kindly to plans of educational reform which ignore 
their social presuppositions. But to one appeal they 
have always been willing to respond. They believe in 
character. And they value any kind of education which 
imparts strength of moral principle and makes for in- 
tegrity and ‘‘straightness’’ in practical life. Accord- 
ingly, English opinion welcomed with almost unexpected 
warmth a congress which put the question of moral train- 
ing into the forefront of educational aims. And it heartily 
approved a plan of debate which gave a fair field and no 
favor to different convictions and secured opportunity for 
the expression of different forms of tested educational 
experience. 

In three points the congress, perhaps unavoidably, fell 
short of complete success. There were too many subjects 
in the program. At only two or three of the sessions did 
the speakers come to close grips upon matters of crucial 
importance. And American experience was inadequately 
represented in the debates. These defects could not well 
be avoided. One chief purpose of the first congress was 
to present a wide survey of the whole problem under re- 
view. Hence the too congested program. Secondly, it 
was impracticable for the chairman to ignore the claims 
of previously appointed speakers and to allow each ses- 
sion to take such a course as the spirit of the moment 
would have dictated, had the field been free. And thirdly, 
the time of year at which the congress was held was fixed 
by other engagements which could not be ignored, but had 
the unfortunate result of making it impossible for many 
of the American teachers and administrators, whose co- 
operation would have been most valued, to attend the 
gathering. 


Il. 


Three episodes at the congress stand out, in retrospect, 
as having been of especial significance. The first was a 
short debate as to the degree in which the great English 
public schools foster a sense of civic obligation. The 
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second was a conflict of view as to the value of systematic 
courses of direct moral instruction as helps in the forma- 
tion of right principles of conduct. The third was a dis- 
cussion, on Monday morning, September 28, as to the 
relation of religious education to moral education. A 
brief account of these three episodes may be acceptable 
to those who were not able to attend the congress. 

1. The educative value of the corporate life of the 
school was fully recognized by many speakers in the 
course of the discussions. In an educational gathering 
held in England, it was appropriate that stress should 
thus be laid upon the powerful influence which may be 
exerted in the formation of character by the responsi- 
bilities and collective duties imposed upon its individual 
members by a school community which is wisely organ- 
ized, morally healthy, largely self-governing and not too 
closely watched. Eighty years ago, at a time when the 
rapid growth of the factory system and of competitive 
industry threatened to make untrammeled individualism 
too self-assertive in English life, Thomas Arnold of 
Rugby and several of his contemporaries developed the 
restraining and moralizing power of such a school com- 
munity. Most potent in its influence was the corporate 
life of such a wisely disciplined but largely autonomous 
school community when the latter was set (as at Win- 
chester and Eton) among surroundings which appealed 
to the sense of beauty and to the historic imagination. 
England, the radically minded pioneer of the factory sys- 
tem, has at the same time been one of the most conserva- 
tive of all countries in her higher educational tradition. 
The idea of the school community is a medieval idea ad- 
justed to modern needs. It was no accident that, as an 
antiseptic to the dangerous germs of selfish individual- 
ism among those classes in England which were rapidly 
rising to wealth and social influence, Arnold of Rugby 
and his contemporaries thought it well to use, in Eng- 
lish secondary education, the power of corporate life. 
They believed that such corporate life was an important 
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factor in moral training and in the formation of charac- 
ter. At Winchester (oldest of the English public schools) 
and at Oxford (most ancient of the English universities) 
Arnold had learned the power of collegiate life, the edu- 
cative influence upon one another of young people living 
together in a community which appealed to their loyalty 
and to their sense of corporate responsibility. In Eng- 
lish educational history during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, the determinative facts were the self-re- 
form of ancient collegiate bodies and the consequent sur- 
vival of the semi-autonomous medieval institutions which 
French revolutionary influence swept away in most other 
parts of Europe. The renaissance of the great English 
publie schools, due in large measure to Arnold’s person- 
ality and courage, marked an effort to withstand the dis- 
integrating influences of an excessive individualism, and 
a desire to bring the future leaders of competitive in- 
dustry and commerce under the spell of an educational 
ideal which inculeated the duty of self-abnegation to the 
claims of the community. 

Since Arnold’s time the great English public schools 
have laid the nation under a heavy debt of gratitude. 
But the best proof of their living power is the readiness 
with which many men who have spent a lifetime in their 
service admit the comparative failure of the English 
public schools to rise to the full measure of their new 
and changing opportunities. On Saturday morning, 
September 26, Sir Arthur Hort, a Harrow master, and 
son of a great English theologian, submitted in grave and 
temperate language a point of great importance for the 
consideration of the congress. Admitting to the full the 
value of the English public-school system in training the 
power of administration and government, acknowledging 
that by the system of self-government the English public 
schools habitually remind ‘‘unthinking boyhood that the 
tone of the community is only a general impression of 
the character of the individuals who compose the com- 
munity,’’ Sir Arthur proceeded to state that it is ‘‘un- 
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deniably disappointing’’ that the sense of corporate life 
once gained in such a miniature society does not more 
often develop into civic patriotism in after life. He 
thought that, in the majority of cases, the English public- 
school boy did not afterwards turn out a good citizen, so 
far as the responsibilities of municipal and local govern- 
ment were concerned. He asked for suggestions toward 
a solution of this difficulty: Why does not the training 
for social responsibility within the microcosm of school- 
community life bear larger fruit afterwards in a spirit 
of enlightened service toward the local community as dis- 
tinct from the larger service of Parliament, government 
administration or the empire? Sir Arthur Hort was in- 
clined to think that the fault did not lie in anything 
which the public schools did, but rather in something 
which they left undone. But he did not believe that any 
abstract or theoretical teaching of the duties of citizen- 
ship could replace the present performance, on a small 
scale, in adolescence, of duties identical in kind with those 
which fall to the adult man. 

Up jumped Dr. Hayward in reply. The public schools 
which Sir Arthur Hort represented were in bondage to a 
false philosophy of education. They thought that if you 
trained the ‘‘faculty’’ of loyalty to school duties you 
would find that faculty exercising itself in the necessarily 
different circumstances of adult citizenship. What was 
wanted in the public schools was the more definite 
teaching of a social ideal applicable to modern political 
conditions. 

An old Rugby boy, Mr. G. L. Bruce, who has done ex- 
cellent service in London education, continued the debate. 
He traced the weakness to which Sir Arthur Hort had 
called attention to a different source, namely, to the ex- 
clusiveness of the English public-school system. The 
boys were segregated from the community. During the 
critical years of education their sympathies were not 
rooted in local life. They were trained apart in com- 
munities which had no intimate relationship to local duties 
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and local government. The result was that they pro- 
duced a patriotism which was a class patriotism. 

Professor Muirhead pointed out that the criticisms 
made by Dr. Hayward and Mr. Bruce were in fact com- 
plementary to one another. The great public school was 
a boarding school. We should all welcome, therefore, 
the strong efforts which were being made in many quar- 
ters to infuse the day secondary school (whether for boys 
or girls) with the same spirit of corporate unity which 
had been the strength of the great public boarding school. 
To carry forward into the day-school work of the present 
the best tradition of Arnoldism was one great task of 
English educators to-day. But in order that the boys and 
girls might have insight into the meaning of the social 
duties which awaited them, and might learn how to apply 
their education to the tasks of modern government, local 
and central, it was desirable that there should be more 
definite instruction in economic and social questions, pro- 
vided that such instruction were well adapted to the age 
of the pupils and to their intellectual and moral develop- 
ment. 


On this point I venture to quote a passage in the in- 
troduction to the recently issued ‘‘Report of the Inter- 
national Inquiry into Moral Instruction and Training 
in Schools (Vol. I, pp. xxxviii-xxxix) : 


Systematic and practical instruction in social and economic questions 
seems to be still surprisingly infrequent in our great public schools, although 
the older boys are admittedly well able to make good use of it. In view 
of the responsible duties which lie before them in later life, such instruc- 
tion, if given in a suitable form, would be especially appropriate to their 
needs. Head masters and governing bodies might with advantage encour- 
age some of those whom they propose to appoint to their staff of teachers 
to undertake a special course of preparation (practical as well as theo- 
retical) for the work of giving accurate and stimulating instruction on 
the methods of local and central administration, and upon the real work- 
ing of our social and industrial organization. What the pupils want is a 
course vivid with practical experience, and full of sound history and com- 
petent economics. The important thing is to kindle their interest in scien- 
tific methods of social investigation, and to make them see that the prob- 
lem of social reform is very urgent and very complicated; that ill-formed’ 
or partisan talk merely darkens counsel; and that it will be both dis- 
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creditable and unfortunate if, through lack of intelligent study and in- 
vestigation, the more leisured classes in England find themselves obliged to 
leave the intellectual lead on social questions in the hands of men and 
women whose educational opportunities have been far narrower than 
their own. 


2. In England, during the last three years, there has 
been sharp conflict of expert opinion as to the usefulness 
of systematic courses of direct moral instruction in the 
formation of character and in the imparting of a choice- 
worthy ideal of life. The one view is that moral thought- 
lessness may be corrected by definite moral instruction; 
that ‘‘evil is done from want of thought as well as from 
want of heart;’’ that good conduct is in great measure 
the outcome of a clearly apprehended moral ideal; and 
that, for the building up of such a moral ideal, the im- 
parting of clear moral ideas is both desirable and neces- 
sary. The other view is that to prescribe systematic 
courses of moral instruction for children is to impart 
prematurely adult moral conceptions into the minds of 
children whose own moral life ranges in another sphere; 
that it is only too easy to get children ‘‘to repeat and 
memorize adult language with fidelity,’’ but that such 
parrot-like or adult-approbation-seeking repetition is no 
proof of real moral growth, and may be prejudicial to 
it; that abstract thinking in morals should follow con- 
crete experience, and may be precociously stimulated; 
that by putting morals into a separate compartment we 
may detach morality from the real business of school 
life; and that it is perilously easy to set up in words a 
moral standard which the teachers’ deeds belie or which 
the unreformed social evils in the children’s home life 
may reduce to bitter irony. 

I submit that some of these sharp differences in opin- 
ion spring from an almost unconscious divergence in 
educational ideals. In educational thought at the pres- 
ent time there are two divergent ideals of the work of a 
school. The first pictures to us a highly trained, Her- 
bartian-minded instructor directing from his desk the 
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intelligence and aspirations of a diligent and well-disci- 
plined class sitting in rows before him in the classroom. 
The other ideal conceives of the school as a community 
which (to quote Kinglake’s words in ‘‘Kothen’’) ‘‘ buzzes 
with life’’; which is educating itself through bearing re- 
sponsibilities; which is busy with practically educative 
tasks; which is full of freedom and initiative; which is 
getting experience of the labors and relationships which 
lie at the foundation of all human society; which is dy- 
namic, self-expressive and busy with efforts to accomplish 
(under the unobtrusive guidance of tactful teachers) cer- 
tain things which its individual members wish to accom- 
plish and in which, therefore, they find a strong motive 
for effort. The first of these views finds its most dis- 
tinctive examples in the ordinary school practice of 
France and Germany, and in such methods of the Eng- 
lish elementary school as have been borrowed from con- 
tinental precedents. The other view has been presented 
with persuasive skill by Professor John Dewey, and has 
been most elaborately realized in the University Elemen- 
tary School at Chicago, in the Normal School at Hyan- 
nis, in Dr. Reddie’s school at Abbotsholme, and in the 
Landerziehungsheimen, founded in Germany by Dr. 
Lietz. Teachers and students who incline to the first of 
these two educational ideals instinctively turn to meth- 
ods of moral instruction which repel and irritate those 
who incline to the second. Both agree in thinking that 
one main purpose of the school is to kindle high ideals. 
Both are convinced that schools should try to influence 
conduct and to impart a higher ideal of life. But meth- 
ods of moral teaching which seem appropriate and even 
axiomatic to the one may seem pedantic and (in the lit- 
eral sense of the word) preposterous to the other. Those 
who conceive of the school as a directly didactic institu- 
tion naturally turn to systematic courses of direct moral 
instruction as an appropriate addition to the present cur- 
riculum. Those, on the other hand, who distrust any ex- 
cessive development of the didactic work of a school; 
Vol. XIX.—No. 2. 12 
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who think that all true education is a fostering of growth 
from within, and that (in the words of Lafcadio Hearn) 
‘‘education only develops the preéxisting,’’ shrink with 
horror from the premature introduction of abstract moral 
teaching as likely to produce unreality of feeling and 
double-mindedness in conduct. But may we not say that 
each of the two conflicting ideals of education outlined 
above holds part of the truth, and that neither, in its ex- 
treme form, is really applicable to all the needs of chil- 
dren and adolescents? Do we not discern a possible syn- 
thesis between what is sound in each of the two views? 
Should it not be our aim to combine the two educational 
doctrines and to blend a considerable measure of con- 
structive work and of self-directing activity with the more 
abstract and didactic part of school instruction? Toward 
such a synthesis the deliberations of the congress seem 
to point. 

3. From the memory of those who were present, there 
will not easily fade the recollection of the candor and 
intense reality of the discussion which took place at the 
congress on the relations between religious and moral 
education. In the gaunt shed which, for the present, 
serves as the great hall of the university, there were 
assembled on the morning of September 28, representa- 
tives of the great religious bodies and of those organiza- 
tions which, detached from older dogmas, are striving 
for the furtherance of the good life. Anglicans, Roman 
Catholics, Independents, Wesleyans, Quakers, Positivists, 
Unitarians, Ethical Culturists, Rationalists of all shades 
had come together for a momentous debate. Six speak- 
ers, Father Maher, S. J.; Mr. Edward Lyttelton, head 
master of Eton; M. Ferdinand Buisson, of Paris; Mr. 
John Russell, of Hampstead; the Anglican Bishop of 
Southwark, Dr. Talbot; and the Anglican Bishop of 
Hereford, Dr. Percival, made the most important eontri- 
butions to the discussion. Their sincerity, their charity, 
their modesty of utterance, their respectful regard for 
opposing convictions produced throughout the session a 
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feeling of reverence, of noble toleration and of spiritual 
awe which left upon those present the impression that 
they had listened to the unfolding of sacred experiences 
rather than to any clash of contending faiths. This is not 
the place in which to attempt to summarize all that was 
said or implied in the speeches. A verbatim report of 
the discussion will shortly be published by the committee 
of the congress (office, 13 Buckingham Street, Strand, 
London, W. C.). But perhaps a few words which fell 
from the Bishop of Hereford at the close of the debate 
best describe the impression which it produced: ‘‘ Every 
one amongst us feels that he or she is set in the midst of 
what we call the Infinite. It is impossible, therefore, fully 
and adequately to train any individual without what we 
term the religious element. We are naturally religious; 
we are inevitably religious. But that is no reason why 
we should not concentrate our attention in our school 
relationships with the young upon what we term fun- 
damental morality. A considerable section of this meet- 
ing is inclined to deprecate the introduction of religious 
instruction into our schools. On that I say nothing but 
this: That the religious teacher and the moral teacher 
have the same need, the same end, which is to build up 
conduct and character and good purpose in the child. 
They have the same need of an atmosphere and of a 
tone in the school; and the atmosphere and the tone of 
the school depend upon the personality of the teacher. 
The teacher will give forth from his or her personality - 
what lies at the root of it. So long as we have religious 
teachers we may be content. We might even be content, 
in that case, with only moral teaching in our schools 
because there would also be religious teaching, passing 
out unconsciously but inevitably from the personality 
and example of the teacher. I would venture as an old 
man to suggest to the young teachers who are enthu- 
siastic for moral teaching and afraid of religious teach- 
ing, that the difference between moral teaching and 
religious teaching might be expressed by the difference 
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between the circle and the parabola. In the circle you 
confine yourself to what is within a certain limited 
boundary. In the parabola you have on one side this 
same limited boundary, but on the other it reaches out 
to the infinite. Inasmuch as you have to deal with in- 
dividual minds and imaginations—souls, if you will— 
which are reaching to the infinite in all directions, you 
cannot separate these two. But the one thing you have 
to remember is that out of your own personality will 
come the influence with which you mold the child. And 
so, whether we are teaching religion or teaching mo- 
rality, let us remember that in the teaching of these 
things the best of our teachers will rise till they touch 
the spheres.’’ 
M. E. Santer. 


University oF MANCHESTER. 





SELF-ESTEEM AND THE LOVE OF RECOGNITION 


AS SOURCES OF CONDUCT. 
H. H. SCHROEDER. 


tw of the most important sources of conduct is to 
be found in the feelings aroused by what we think of 
ourselves, and by what we care for what others think of 
us. The social environment in which we live approves 
of certain types of conduct, while it disapproves of others; 
it places a valuation on certain capacities and qualities, 
while there are other characteristics that it just as posi- 
tively condemns. The thought that we are possessed of 
qualities that have value in the eyes of our fellows, or 
that our conduct has been meritorious, is a source of 
pleasure to ourselves rather than of indifference or of 
displeasure, we have a ‘‘feeling of pride’’; contrariwise, 
the thought that our conduct in any matter has been un- 
worthy arouses a painful feeling, we are ashamed. The 
habitude that is fostered by these particular pleasurable 
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feelings at the thought of our worth constitutes the feeling- 
disposition which we call self-esteem, showing itself in 
a variety of forms such as vanity, pride, haughtiness. 

Unfortunately there has ever been great laxity in the use 
of these various terms, so that a certain opprobrium has 
become attached to all of them.’ This is to be regretted 
because it is liable to lead teachers into the error of at- 
tempting to eradicate an inherent proclivity of the child’s 
nature, instead of utilizing this potent propensity to the 
end of securing desired results in conduct. A more nearly 
perfect analysis of the nature of self-esteem in its various 
forms certainly shows how the same may be made a most 
efficient means of securing proper development along 
moral lines. Adam Smith goes so far as to say that the 
‘‘secret of education is to direct vanity to proper 
objects. ’’ * 

It is evident that the opinion that an individual may 
form as to his ability or capacity, as to his worth or 
merit, need not necessarily be correct; in fact, it is more 
likely to be faulty. Furthermore, it is more apt to be 
too favorable than too unfavorable. The mistake in judg- 
ment may be due to the individual’s imagining that he 
possesses meritorious qualities that he does not possess, 
or that he does not possess in the degree in which he 
thinks he does. This form of self-esteem we call conceit. 
Where the mistake in judgment is due to the actual pos- 
session of qualities of supposed merit or of only trifling 
merit, such as good looks, pretty clothes and the like, we 
have the form of self-esteem called vanity. Again, there 
may be an overestimation of the true worth of qualities 
or possessions that have greater social value, such as 
energy, will power, intellectual ability, learning, money, 
family connections. This is the habitude that is properly 





* Ruskin, for instance, says: ‘‘I have been more and more convinced, 
the more I think of it, that in general pride is at the bottom of all great 
mistakes.’’ He really means haughtiness, for elsewhere he defines pride 
as a ‘‘looking down on others because of their true inferiority to us.’’ 

*“*Moral Sentiments,’’ VI, p. 3. 
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called false pride, which is liable to be accompanied by a 
looking-down on others as inferiors, when it is called 
haughtiness. Where there is a just estimation of the true 
worth of the individual, we have true pride. 

From the fact that the pleasures of self-esteem are 
valued so highly by us, there is in our nature an inherent 
tendency to preserve intact our good opinion of self. 
Where our regard for self—really our concern to preserve 
intact the pleasures of self-esteem—keeps us from per- 
forming certain actions deemed unworthy of ourselves, 
we call the attitude self-respect. But what we consider to 
be unworthy is, for most of us, determined by what our 
social environment considers to be unworthy. What is 
ordinarily called self-respect really is dependent, in the 
great majority of cases, on what people generally think 
regarding such matters. 

On the other hand, an individual may care more for 
what some particular class, clique or social set thinks 
regarding these things, and under this head might be 
grouped such habitudes as the sense of honor and the 
sense of propriety. Similarly an individual may ignore 
what people generally, as well as what particular classes 
or groups, think concerning what is worthy and unworthy, 
and base his conduct on his own views concerning such 
matters ; then we are liable to call the attitude pride,’ and 
this may be either true or false. If the standard that de- 
termines his opinion is a true one, society will be the 
gainer ultimately, even if in his individualistic attitude he 
has been nonconforming to her present standard. 

The very young child necessarily places his valuation 
upon what to the mature person might amount to nothing 
or to trifles. There are but few of his physical organs 
and mental capabilities that he has learned to use well 
as viewed by the adult. But it is just such exercise that 
calls forth words and signs of recognition, praise from 





*We call it pride because the individualistic, nonconformist attitude 
taken must strike us as presumptuous and overweening. 
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his parents and other grown-up acquaintances. It is such 
recognition that arouses in the little tot the flush of 
pleasure. So when he has mastered a new feat in the way 
of physical gymnastic or can pronounce a new ‘‘big’’ 
word or has learned a new fact, he must show it off to 
his elders, to receive the new pleasure due to the recogni- 
tion of his new achievement. He is not content with the 
new achievement, nor even with the thought that this new 
achievement is the potential means of securing the pleasure 
due to recognition by others. He must actually receive 
that added pleasure. The mere consciousness of his own 
ability (to his mind, his own worth) does not furnish 
him with sufficient pleasure; it must be reinforced by 
actual recognition from others. 

By the time he comes to school, matters have not 
changed much, nor is there likely to be much of a change 
during school age unless he is here subjected to wise 
guidance. With advancing age he will gradually pride 
himself less upon these lesser things and more on the 
things that have greater social value, as physical strength, 
agility, endurance, keenness of perception, retentiveness 
of memory, accuracy of judgment, power of critical 
analysis; ability to excel in debate, oratory, music or 
other accomplishments; scholarship, wealth, family con- 
nections, ancestry. Such pride, false as it is, is not neces- 
sarily productive of great harm, provided that it mark 
only this transition period, and that the process be not 
arrested at this stage of the child’s development. Should 
it, however, be brought to a stop at this point, it will 
result in some form of that grievous distemper, haughti- 
ness, such as the overweening and patronizing arrogance 
of the familiar ‘‘man of family,’’ the pompous snob- 
bishness of the wealthy upstart, the vulgar affectation of 
‘“‘eultuah’’ of the society-butterfly product of certain 
female seminaries, the supercilious self-sufficiency of the 
half-baked scholar who likes to dwell in thought, at 
least, on the fact of his belonging to the ‘‘aristocracy of 
learning’’—all maladies symptomatic of a deeper-seated 
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ailment: the lack of real intellectual or cultural develop- 
ment. 

Under proper guidance he will learn to see that even 
though these things have value, or may have it, they do 
not reflect merit on the possessor, being in the main gifts 
of nature. When he sees that rugged physical constitu- 
tion and perspicacity of intellect, desirable as they may 
be, redound no more to his credit than he is blame- 
worthy for being a cripple or being afflicted with an im- 
pediment of speech, there will be a new shifting of the 
basis of his self-esteem; for now he will begin to realize 
that the true worth of a man depends on the proper use 
of the powers with which he has been endowed. In other 
words, his pride will now gradually become a moral 
pride, 2. e., a pride based on moral factors. His question 
will not longer be: ‘‘What exceptional qualities do I pos- 
sess?’’ qualities which he realizes are accidents of birth, 
but instead: ‘‘What proper, i. e., what moral, use do I 
make of the capabilities bestowed upon me?’’ As a result 
it will be his endeavor to bring about a corresponding 
development in his own character. As he grows in the 
direction of truthfulness, fidelity to duty, faithfulness to 
friends, scrupulosity of conscience, adherence to principle, 
he is approximating toward the ideal development of self- 
esteem. But it is just at this stage that there is danger 
of developing the false moral pride of the ‘‘unco guid,’’ 
the self-righteous attitude of the Pharisee who prides 
himself in his self-complacency on not being ‘‘as other 
men.’’ It still is false pride for the simple reason that it 
is exclusive. 

True pride is always accompanied by true modesty and 
true humility. It is not puffed up or overweening like the 
false moral pride of the Pharisee. Lao-tse with pithy 
brevity says: ‘‘Inferior virtue never loses sight of virtue. 
Therefore it has no virtue.’’ The true modesty and hu- 
mility here mentioned are not to be confounded with that 
false modesty and false humility that are the character- 
istic guise of the self-seeking, canting hypocrite, that false 
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modesty which shows itself in insincere and ostentatious 
self-disparagement, and that false humility observed in the 
fawning servility of that abomination of abominations, the 
cringing, self-debasing, tuft-hunting toady.* Neither are 
they found in the undue self-depreciation of those unfortu- 
nates who have been buffeted about by the calamitous 
vicissitudes of life until they have lost all confidence in 
self, if not faith in human nature. The modesty here 
spoken of is rather a dignified, tactful, unostentatious 
reserve due to the possessor’s just appreciation of his 
real ability and true worth. He fully realizes that the 
recognition that ordinarily comes to men is not based on 
true worth, but instead on social value due to excep- 
tional gift; that, therefore, in so far as recognition 
coming to him is due to his possession of unusual capa- 
bilities—the result of accident of birth or contingency of 
training—it is not due him; that, therefore, he is receiving 
a disproportionate share of that recognition which should 
be distributed on a more nearly just basis.’ Similarly, 
the humility here spoken of is the natural habiliment of 
the person who sufficiently recognizes the frailties, the 
foibles and the failings of human nature, and is fully 
imbued with the sense of his own incompetency in view 
of the exalted demands of the moral law that he is trying 
to take as his guide.® 





*Where Goethe says, ‘‘Only knaves are modest,’’ he is thinking of 
this feigned modesty. 

* The etymology of the German word for modest, bescheiden, is significant ; 
it meant at one time, to be well informed. 

*The contention of theologians in times past as well as of such and 
others of the present day, to the point that pride is always an undesirable 
attitude, cannot be well taken. If it be entirely proper to feel shame 
at the thought of having been guilty of unworthy conduct, why should it 
not be equally proper to feel its opposite, i. e., pride, at the thought of 
having done something worthy? Calling the resultant feeling by another 
name will not change its nature either; for the gratification, satisfaction 
or pleasure one experiences under such circumstances is just the very 
feeling that we term pride. A great many writers call the desirable 
development of self-esteem self-respect, as, for instance, Fowler, ‘‘ Principles 
of Morals,’’ Part II, p. 64. To the present writer it seems more accurate 
to use the term self-respect in designation of that habitude before an 
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When self-esteem has reached this point in the course 
of development, we have its desirable climax. In place 
of mere contemplation of one’s powers, it has now 
seeured their proper application. It is no longer ex- 
clusive. It now demands for self no more respect or rec- 
ognition than it would see accorded to others. Its 
concern now is to preserve intact true human dignity not 
only in self, but equally so in others. Probably it is now 
less a respect for self than it is a respect for the human 
nature element in self, i. e., less a personal regard for self 
than it is an impersonal regard for human nature. It 
is only then that it can secure the adherence to such a 
maxim of conduct as Kant’s: ‘‘So act that you always 
consider mankind, not only in your own person but in the 
person of every other, not simply as a means, but at the 
same time as an end.’’ It is only then that it can see that 
there is possible such a thing as unworthy treatment of 
even the basest of men. The question could well be de- 
bated whether regard for self has not been transformed 
into a regard for the moral law. In order to realize the 
end, the securing of true personal worthiness, attention 
and endeavor had to become focused on moral conduct 
as the means to this end; thus moral conduct became the 
atm of effort, until at last, by the strange workings of that 
interesting psychological phenomenon, the substitution of 
motives, it became the end or goal to which the individual 
was objectively driven, perhaps even without his real- 
izing it.” 





action to be performed, in which we think of the worthiness or unworthi- 
ness of the action to be performed; on the other hand, the pleasurable 
feeling and corresponding feeling-disposition coming as the result of an 
action considered worthy, is pride. Self-respect would be the prospective 
phase of self-esteem, pride its retrospective phase. 

* Jodl, ‘‘Lehrbuch der Psychologie,’’ II, 334, second edition, calls atten- 
tion to the significance of self-esteem to the individual in these words: 
‘* Without the counterpoise which is to be found in our self-appraisement, 
we should be as thoroughly prostrated by the pressure of the indifference 
and condemnation encamped about us ... as we should be crushed by the 
atmosphere surrounding us were it not for the resistance offered by the 
air contained within our own body.’’ 
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THE LOVE OF RECOGNITION. 


The pleasures of self-esteem, largely due to what we 
think of ourselves, are enhanced or reinforced by recog- 
nition on the part of others. We can very properly speak 
of an inherent love of the recognition of our own merit 
or supposed merit. It includes the pleasures due to any 
form of expressed appreciation by others. Where it is 
directed toward commendation or praise by individuals 
we have become accustomed to call it the love of appro- 
bation. Where it is directed toward public recognition, 
as, for instance, in the form of honors or popular demon- 
stration of esteem, we speak of it as the love of honors. 
From the fact that approbation and honors are pleasur- 
able it would but follow that a love for these things would 
naturally be accompanied by a striving to secure them. 
And so the love of approbation frequently manifests itself 
as a striving to secure approbation, as, for instance, in 
vanity. Similarly, the love of honors is apt to show itself 
in a striving to secure honors—ambition. 

In this regard for the good opinion of others we have 
one of the most potent means of securing moral conduct; 
in the eyes of some of our great thinkers, as, for instance, 
Locke, regard for the opinion of others is in fact the 
whole source of conduct. The most depraved approxi- 
mate toward an entire disregard for the opinion of 
others; even there we find left a concern for the good 
opinion of certain of their fellow-men, even if not for that 
of society at large, e. g., ‘‘honor among thieves.’’ At the 
other extreme, in the great leaders of thought, we also 
find a seeming disregard for public opinion; but even 
here the thought that public opinion at some later day 
will approve of the stand now disapproved of no doubt 
is a partial source of the sustaining power and fortitude 
that enables the reformer to remain true to his ideals. 
And certainly in the case of the non-exceptional it is most 
clear that regard for the good opinion of others is a most 
potent means of securing conduct in conformity with the 
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standards of the day. A proper regard for the esteem 
of others is therefore not only permissible, but desirable. 

But just as a proper regard for any other good may, 
by being too constantly entertained, become transformed 
into an inordinate desire in that direction, so here, 
Proper self-regard or self-love may be nursed until it 
becomes an undue self-regard or self-love, namely, selfish- 
ness or egoism. Now outside of our desire for the 
creature comforts, this very habitude, the love of recog- 
nition of our ability or merit, when inordinate, includes 
all the selfishness there is; for the greed for wealth and 
the love of power, when carefully analyzed, will be found 
to consist largely of this love of recognition, or, as 
Aristotle says: ‘‘Wealth and power are eligible because 
of the honor they confer.’’ 

The very young child, seeing the great disparity that 
exists between his own ability and that of his elders, would 
be crushed with the consciousness of this difference were 
it not for the recognition that he constantly receives for 
what ability he does possess, and what worth he is made 
to think he possesses. It is due to this principle that he 
is so much more in need of external reinforcement of his 
self-esteem than are older people; and it is due to the same 
cause that he naturally tends to ‘‘show off,’’ manifest- 
ing the working of a power that Mother Nature has 
bestowed upon him to enable him to secure that recog- 
nition that he needs as much as he does his daily nour- 
ishment. When he needs bread, it will not do to give 
him a stone. Similarly, it will not do to pamper and 
overfeed him with seductive sweets in place of giving him 
a sane diet of wholesome recognition. 

As he grows in ability and his consciousness of the 
same, he becomes more self-sustaining in his self-esteem ; 
there is less need of reinforcement from without. Fur- 
thermore, with the increase of experience and intelligent 
judgment, he becomes more discriminative as to the 
value of the recognition coming from various sources 
and in different forms. He learns to care more for the 
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commendation that comes from those who to his mind 
possess superior judgment, or again for the approval 
that comes from those who to his mind have his interest 
at heart. It is apparent, of course, that he can be mis- 
taken as to who has this superior judgment and as to 
who is his true friend. Similarly, he soon learns to see 
that there is a difference between recognition and recog- 
nition, and then it is that he will prefer the more precious 
praise sparingly given to the cheaper article spread 
broadcast, and still more to its base counterfeit, flattery. 
Again, when he has met with praise that was unlooked- 
for, he learns to value unsolicited approval more highly 
than that which is brought home only by overt efforts 
to secure it; his vanity changes to pride—he is ‘‘too 
proud to be vain.’’ Furthermore, other things equal, 
the expression of esteem on the part of many will give 
him greater pleasure than that of a few; in short, the 
love of approbation expands into a love of honors; par- 
allel to it, the striving to secure approbation, vanity, 
changes into striving to secure honors, ambition. Un- 
fortunately, there are dangers ahead. Will he be able 
to avoid them? 

Recognition in any form, at least where it is genuine, 
is an expression of esteem or respect based on the real 
or supposed worth of the recipient. If this recognition 
could be bestowed, or if it would be bestowed, only on true 
worth, then the love of recognition could not lead the in- 
dividual astray. Unfortunately, however, those who 
have it to give may, in the first place, be ignorant as to 
what constitutes true worth, and may thus put it on a 
wrong basis just as the vain person or person of false 
pride is mistaken as to what constitutes true worth. 
Again, others are not always able to recognize true merit 
when they meet with it, and may be deceived into taking 
a counterfeit for the genuine. What is more, perhaps, 
people sometimes bestow honors—supposed to be the 
token of esteem, honor or respect—on the basis of their 
individual likings, affections. As a result the individual 
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is misled in his endeavor to secure the esteem of his fel- 
lows by conforming to their opinions with regard to what 
constitutes the basis on which the token of esteem is ren- 
dered. But the greatest peril is found in the fact that 
we can have a good name or reputation without really 
possessing a good character, can be respected without be- 
ing really respectworthy, can secure honors without being 
truly honorable. In place of making ourselves truly 
worthy, we can deceive others into believing that we are 
worthy where we are not. True worth can be secured 
only as the result of patient, persevering, painstaking 
endeavor in the direction of self-mastery in the duties 
to ourselves and others. It is a laborious and tedious 
and long-drawn-out process, full of misgiving, disilli- 
sionment and disappointment. How seductive the temp- 
tation to secure the sweets of recognition by a less toil- 
some process! It does not take us long to see that we 
ean secure the tokens of recognition for worth, not only 
by offering true worth, but that we can purchase them 
by giving a counterfeit—mistaken for the genuine—or 
again, can get possession of them by bribery. We can, 
in short, gain preferment, rank, eminence through the 
actual possession of true worth, but as well, if not better, 
through deception as to our worth, and through popular- 
ity rather than fitness or worthiness. Of course, the lat- 
ter two are really one, being simply the obverse and the 
reverse sides of the same counterfeit. 


INSINCERITY GROWING OUT OF INORDINATE LOVE OF 
RECOGNITION. 


In what might be called the adolescence of inordinate 
love of recognition, the stage of conceit and vanity, the 
element of insincerity is hardly present. At best we 
could there speak of an innocent, unconscious disingenu- 
ousness, showing itself in an instinctive tendency to draw 
attention to self, or rather toward those qualities or 
characteristics that are held to be meritorious, while at 
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the same time trying to conceal weaknesses. Of course, 
in cases of arrested development we still find the same 
thing in youth and even in maturity. But there, except 
in rare cases, the attention-soliciting efforts are no longer 
spontaneous or impulsive, but more largely the result of 
intentional design and purpose. We are all familiar 
with the parading pretensions and grandiloquent swagger 
of the shallow-pated coxcomb, and the loud guffaw and 
unseemly vociferousness of blatant, self-advertising me- 
diocrity. 

Gradually the individual comes to see that his overt 
fishing for compliments and manifest solicitation of pub- 
licity and resulting honors are offensive and defeat their 
‘own purpose. If because of a native disinclination to 
strenuous, especially long-continued effort he still dis- 
likes the ‘‘straight and narrow path,’’ there is but one 
other course left: he must become more skillful in the art 
of interesting others in self, and so his mastery in the 
manipulation of covert and insidious devices of self-ag- 
grandizement grows apace. These devices can be con- 
veniently classed under two heads: those of dissimulation 
and hypocrisy, and those of ingratiation. But they are 
twin and inseparable. 

In the first place, then, he must feign those virtues 
highly valued by society. And, above all things else, 
he must convince others of his unselfishness. And so, 
just because he is so very self-seeking, he will, when ar- 
rived at perfection in his art, be, in his action at least, 
anything but self-centered, and that to the innocent and 
guileless observer is proof of his unselfishness. Because 
he is so very consistently selfish or egotstic at heart, his 
outer demeanor will be anything but egotistic, and if he be 
a man of exceptional gifts, he may for years be considered 
the very embodiment of the spirit of self-abnegation. 
However, the average mortal cannot ordinarily attain 
the acme of perfection in the wiles and arts of hypocrisy, 
although he can long baffle ordinary observers in their 
attempts to see through his villainy, and what is worse, 
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may keep those others under suspicion who really are 
what they appear to be. For, unfortunately, it is easier 
to deceive than it is to detect deception. The keen 
eye and ear of the practiced observer, however, are apt 
even so to detect an occasional gesture that betrays its 
source or note a word that does not ring true. For in 
his very endeavor to aim high in his efforts to attain per- 
fection, the deceiver is liable to overshoot his mark. The 
very persistence with which he keeps his modesty, his 
virtue, his piety to the front betrays the presence of set 
purpose. This is especially manifest in the well-known, 
long-winded, introductory apology and painfully studi- 
ous avoidance of reference to self noticed in the insincere 
speaker, standing in marked contrast to the unwitting 
use of the pronoun ‘‘I’’ by the perfectly genuine speaker 
who loses himself in his message. As a result the de- 
ceiver produces a copy not quite true to the original, even 
though it be difficult to detect the difference. And so in 
place of the easy, spontaneous reserve of true modesty we 
see the self-conscious, modesty-emphasizing obtrusiveness 
of its baser substitute; in place of the upright, self-re- 
specting lowliness of true humility, the groveling, self- 
debasing servility of its fictitious counterpart; in place 
of the seemly and natural retirement of true and genuine 
piety, the vulgar, sanctimonious importunity of its cant- 
ing, lip-serving, eye-rolling copy; and in a general way, 
in place of the simple, unassuming, straightforwardness 
of virtue, the artful, studied sinuosity of hypocrisy. 

But deceiving others into the idea of our possessing 
reai worth is not the only means to which inordinate love 
of recognition resorts. Preferment is secured not only 
on the basis of being esteemed, but as well on that of being 
liked; for where people like they unwittingly assume the 
presence of worth, whether justly so or not. And so, in 
seeking preferment, ambition needs but seek popularity 
by currying favor. Now what is the basis on which we 
favor or like others? Briefly, we like those who cause 
us pleasure rather than pain. So the self-seeking, am- 
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bitious man has an easy task of winning our good will: 
negatively, it means for him the need of being consider- 
ate to others, and positively, of rendering them agree- 
able service. Thus it is that he soon possesses himself 
of that tactful urbanity that never opposes, but always 
accedes to, the opinions of others and that leads him to 
become ‘‘all things to all men.’’ But here again inor- 
dinate self-regard debases the currency that circulates as 
the token of regard for others, and so, in place of the 
bland and genial affability of genuine cordiality and 
good will we have the smooth and oily unctuosity of its 
inferior counterfeit. And as far as regards the agree- 
able services rendered to others by self-seeking ambition, 
they consist in the main of agreeable attentions, for it 
must be remembered that inordinate, impatient, unworthy 
ambition is disinclined, on general principles, to over- 
strenuosity in the direction of real service anywhere. It 
is easier to secure the desired good will and resulting 
favor by the bribes of wheedling® flattery, obsequious 
adulation and subservient truckling, especially to those 
in high places. The complimenting of the ‘‘mixer’’ be- 
comes in the hands of the ‘‘jollier’’ complete mentiri, 
i. e., complete or thoroughgoing lying. The extreme 
ends to which misguided ambition can lead by this me- 
dium of ingratiation can be seen in the abject spectacle of 
the self-stultification of the lick-platter parasite, and in 
the still more loathsome sight of the self-prostitution of 
his bigger brother, the lick-spittle place hunter. 

This same inordinate desire for personal preferment is 
the source of envy, jealousy and maliciousness toward 
rivals. Wherever many men are active side by side, with 
chances for promotion, as in the army, in factories, work- 





*Wheedle, probably from the German wedeln, to wag with the tail. In 
the case of the dog we recognize the ‘‘wheedling’’ as the expression of joy 
in anticipation of the possession of the bone that he is to receive; but 
unfortunately for us, the wheedling of the fawning flatterer is interpreted 
by our vanity as a genuine interest in ourselves. 

°As transcribed by Karl Julius Weber in his ‘‘ Demokritos.’’ 


Vol. XIX.—No. 2. 13 
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ing-crews, counting houses, the professions, this particu- 
lar aspect of the workings of ambition can be readily ob- 
served. It is largely due to the fact that we have rivals 
that we are so anxious to let others know about our abil- 
ity, as in the boastfulness of conceit, or to let them see it, 
as in self-advertising vanity. When we have advanced 
beyond this stage, we become more skillful in letting 
others see what we are doing without letting our efforts 
to do so become apparent. Where superior worth, lost 
in the work at hand, does not let ‘‘the left hand know 
what the right doeth,’’ lesser worth, wrapt up in self, is 
ever thinking of the reward that is to come for what he 
is doing. So, also, where a man is not content with his 
present station, but aspires to one that calls for a greater 
range of ability in a broader field of activity, he is likely 
to be tempted to be forever trying to show his superiors 
his ability in those other directions, in place of concen- 
trating his energies on his present tasks. A foreman, 
for instance, in order to convince his employers of his 
qualifications for a position calling for greater organiz- 
ing and executive ability, might spend considerable time 
and energy in keeping himself posted on what others are 
doing, in place of confining himself to the particular work 
assigned to him, and showing his fitness for greater things 
by being faithful in those which are least. 

Where unworthy ambition is intense enough it is, of 
course, not content with this negative attitude toward 
rivals, but assumes the more positive attitude seen in the 
direction of backbiting, slander, traducement, defama- 
tion, detraction. Here again it is only the bungling ap- 
prentice in the arts and crafts of inordinate ambition who 
resorts to open underrating, denunciation or calumny. 
Advancing in the hierarchy we find the covert disparag- 
ing, accusation, defamation of the more skillful fellow- 
craft; the infamous wiles of innuendo of the still more 
proficient master; the diabolical genius at insinuation of 
the adept past master. It would be impossible to enu- 
merate all the detestable artifices of these experts in their 
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impious practices, but who is not familiar with the atro- 
cious ‘‘damning with faint praise’? Who has not been 
witness to that excessive lauding where praise is bound 
to injure, and its accompanying professing of ignorance 
where the telling of the well-known truth would help? 
And who has not met with that maintaining of an eloquent 
silence that far more effectively undoes the object of its 
rancor than could any effort of more manly disparage- 
ment or arraignment, at the same time that it serves that 
other purpose of impressing the hearer with a conscious- 
ness of the exaltation of that virtue which will say noth- 
ing where it cannot speak approvingly? 

Occasionally, however, even the adroit expert in the 
insidious arts of unworthy self-aggrandizement must 
find freer vent for the malice and envy he feels toward 
his rivals. But even then his pent-up feelings secure ex- 
pression under the hypocritical guise of apparently in- 
nocent bantering or seemingly good-natured jest, thus 
securing the relief of easement on the one hand, and at 
the same time fortifying self against the possibility of 
deserved chastisement should the butt of the jest unex- 
pectedly see through the real intent of the jester. It 
must have been this that Pascal had in mind when he said 
that the ‘‘jester is a bad character.’’ If there is anything 
the ambitious man of this type dreads it is an open fray, 
for well he realizes that there he might be worsted; he can 
fight successfully only by skulking in ambush and send- 
ing his poisoned shafts from the cover of his cowardly 
retreat. He stands in no need of the counsel of Lady 
Macbeth: ‘‘Bear welcome in your eye, your hand, your 
tongue: look like the innocent flower, but be the serpent 
under’t.’’ Full well has he heeded the admonition, ‘‘Be 
wise as the serpent,’’ but in the innocent purity of his 
devout preoceupancy he has inadvertently overlooked 
its companion injunction to ‘‘be harmless as the dove.’’ 
And if, in spite of herculean efforts to prevent it, he 
should be unwillingly forced into combat by an ungrate- 
ful and worldly rival, it is with a heavy heart that he 
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finally takes the aggressive, and then of course under that 
banner which alone is worthy of such extreme measures: 
disinterested, lofty morality. Heine? well says: ‘‘And 
it is always religion and always morality, and always 
patriotism, with which base villains palliate their attacks, 
They attack, not from sordid private interest, not from 
envy of their literary rivals, not from inborn servility, 
but only to rescue the good Lord, good morals and the 
fatherland.’’ 

Unfortunately, the attitude of untoward ambition to 
friends presents just as unprepossessing a spectacle. In 
reality, self-seeking ambition knows no friendship, for 
friendship calls for an unselfish interest in another, and 
inordinate ambition sacrifices everything else to its own 
selfish ends. It helps others as long as that will help self. 
The author can give no better statement of the relation 
existing between selfish ambition and disinterested friend- 
ship than by quoting from Kuno Fischer’s ‘‘Life of 
Bacon’’: ‘‘To-day Bacon still made every effort to save 
the man that had been his benefactor; but when he saw 
that the graciousness of the queen was at stake, he 
dropped the friend whose favor he had sought only be- 
cause he was the favorite of the queen. . . . The collision 
was not between duty and inclination, but between selfish- 
ness and friendship. Essex had loved him with a passion- 
ate interest and had overwhelmed him with benefits, to 
which Bacon had responded with as much devotion as his 
dispassionate nature admitted of. What he loved in Essex 
was less the friend than the influential favorite, who was 
of use to him. The favorite fell, and Bacon’s friendship 
was put to the test that it could not stand. ... Bacon 
had to choose between him (Essex) and the queen... 
At the request of the queen he himself had to support the 
accusation, and publicly to vindicate the execution of 
Essex, after it had taken place. He supported the ac- 





Tn the introduction to Part III of his ‘‘Salon.’’ 
«First Edition, Leipzig, 1856, pp. 11-19. 
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cusation, he wrote the vindication, he did both without 
sympathy, both in such a way as showed plainly that 
Bacon now had left but one consideration, only the 
one concern, to please the queen. When the latter 
made the request of him to vindicate the consum- 
mated execution by means of a pamphlet, Bacon answered 
that he was glad to know that the queen took a fancy to 
his pen.”’ 

Just as disinterested faithfulness to a friend lies be- 
yond the practical comprehension of selfish ambition, so 
also with unselfish fidelity to duty or adherence to prin- 
ciple, for everywhere selfish interest is paramount. 
When accompanying a low stage of intellectual develop- 
ment, it readily betrays itself by its sordid narrowness, 
but in the more highly educated and cultured individual, 
it becomes more intelligently and coldly calculating, with 
a keen eye for the benefits and advantages that accrue 
to him that readily adapts himself to the ever-changing 
flux of contingencies in his immediate environment. 
Courage and conviction, to such a one, are impossible con- 
ceptions, for they call for stability instead of fickleness, 
devotion to duty and principle instead of devotion to 
self, manly resistance in place of knavish yielding. We 
are all familiar with the human weathercocks that veer 
with every shifting zephyr of public opinion, the two- 
faced people that blow hot and cold with the same breath. 
Much as honors are coveted by this amphibian breed, 
honor is to them nothing but a sound, as is so nicely ex- 
pressed by Falstaff: ‘‘Can honor set to a leg? no: or an 
arm? no: or take away the grief of a wound? no. Honor 
hath no skill in surgery, then? No. Whatis honor? A 
word.’’ And so it is that the very recognition we strive 
for may bring about in the place of manly adherence to 
exacting principle and unyielding rigorism, the conven- 
ient expediency and flabby opportunism of the time-serv- 
ing trimmer. 

In coming now to a final appraisement of this powerful 
disposition toward conduct, it is most patent that the 
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question of its worth in any individual person depends 
on what that person aims at in his endeavor to secure the 
esteem of his fellows. The end with which all set out at 
this point is the same: to secure the satisfaction of self- 
esteem that lies in the recognition by others. But at the 
very outset two different aims present themselves: either 
one can aim at the securing of true worth by the means 
of moral conduct, or one can aim directly at the securing 
of recognition by means of deception. In the former 
case every act about to be performed is first referred to 
the crucial touchstone of our own moral judgment; in 
the latter it is instead referred to the uncertain criterion 
of the incalculable changes in our unstable environment; 
in the first, the consideration is as to the rightness or 
wrongness of the act to be performed; in the second, the 
concern is as to its popularity or unpopularity. We can- 
not as readily deceive ourselves as we can others, for we 
can see the selfish motive concealed from the outside ob- 
server. Where in exceptional cases a person succeeds in 
deceiving himself, it is always one who pursues the sec- 


ond course; as a result of his trying so long to convince 
others of his genuineness, he finally becomes deluded into 
that belief himself.1* In a general way, the more the in- 
dividual inclines toward the former course, the more 
salutary the results, and the more he tends in the other 
direction, the more mischievous the ultimate conse- 


quences. 

Even in the case of intense ambition striving to realize 
itself by honest and honorable means, there are dangers: 
on the one hand, that of overwork, which cuts down so 
many of our ablest and worthiest men in their prime, and 
on the other, that of refraining from all the pleasing 
graces and the little kindnesses of social intercourse be- 
cause of a just detestation of the infamous use to which 





2 Perhaps the best example of this kind in literature that the author is 
familiar with, is Fritz Nettenmaier in Ludwig’s novel, ‘‘ Between Heaven 
and Earth,’’ a novel which has probably never been excelled, if equaled, 
in the matter of keen psychological analysis. 
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they are so often degraded and because of the fear of 
being drawn into the same abominable practices, thus de- 
veloping a serious gravity often mistaken for forbidding 
severity, if not cold indifference or even self-important 
haughtiness. But even in the case of the unpreposses- 
sing angularity and unapproachable austerity that un- 
fortunately result in cases, what noble dignity there is to 
simple-minded sincerity compared to the abject beggar- 
liness of adroit and subtle duplicity, and that in spite of 
the engaging blandness, the taking suavity and the cap- 
tivating good-fellowship in which the latter is so apt to 
array itself! 

In view of the potent influence toward both socially de- 
sirable and undesirable conduct that lies in self-esteem 
and the love of recognition, it is of the utmost importance 
that teachers pay heed to these dispositions and bring 
proper influences to bear on them to the end of securing 
their codperation in the work of education. The first 
concern must be to place respect or esteem on the right 
basis, and that not only by theoretical appeal to the in- 
tellect, but more especially by the practical appeal to the 
imitative nature of the child by the example of the 
teacher. Could every child be sufficiently impressed with 
the thought that he will be esteemed because of the worthy 
use he makes of his abilities, even though they be medi- 
ocre or inferior, there would be no such strong desire on 
his part to attain by illegitimate means those heights that 
he cannot attain by an honorable use of the powers with 
which he has been endowed. Were our educational agen- 
cies to be controlled with this aim in view, it would not 
be so difficult to secure the thoroughness of the real worker 
in place of the superficiality of the ambitious eye-servant. 
Then we could consistently urge our pupils to take as 
their motto the words of Schiller: 


Who something perfect would perform, 
To something great give birth, 

Must gather, quiet and unwearied e’er, 
The greatest power in smallest sphere. 
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Just because the undesirable features of the love of 
recognition are brought out where it is inordinate and 
conscious of its own relative inability as compared to that 
of rivals, it is clear that in order to secure desirable re- 
sults, ability must be improved, ambition curbed and 
judgment developed as to what is really worthy and there- 
fore worth while. In the language of Lao-tse, we must 
‘‘weaken ambition’’ and ‘‘strengthen backbone.’’ If we 
do that we can have some assurance that our efforts will 
be instrumental in bringing about a life absorbed in serv- 
ice to those higher interests worthy of the dignity of 
man’s estate, instead of a life devoted to a fruitless chase 
after the elusive rainbow of evanescent fame. 


For what are men, who grasp at praise sublime, 
But bubbles on the rapid stream of time, 

That rise and fall, that swell, and are no more, 
Born and forgot, ten thousand in an hour.—Young. 


H. H. Scuroeper. 


Strate Normat ScHoot, WHITEWATER, WISCONSIN. 





THE MORALS OF AN IMMORALIST—FRIEDRICH 
NIETZSCHE. 
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T has been disputed whether Nietzsche’s superman was 

intended by his prophet to stand for a new animal spe- 
cies, or for a new and improved variety of human being, 
or, finally, for a sporadic type of individual excellence, 
cropping up occasionally in the existing state of civiliza- 
tion. So far as the name and notion have become popular 
it seems to be generally understood in the last sense. The 
superman is commonly identified with a coxcomb whose 
opinion of his own superiority to the rest of the species 
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is only equaled by his contempt for the ordinary obliga- 
tions of morality. Such pretensions are not new; and 
it would be strange if Nietzsche had no higher ambition 
than to reédit them under a more pompous appellation. 
In fact it very much disgusted him to find that the watch- 
word of his philosophy should be used to procure admit- 
tance for degenerate types with whom he sympathized 
even less than with the unregenerate Philistine. Noth- 
ing like the superman had ever turned up in his own 
experience; whether history had offered any examples 
of his ideal remains doubtful. On this point the language 
of Zarathustra is perfectly explicit, and if taken alone 
would settle the question. When the greatest and the 
smallest are stripped and compared they show them- 
selves too fatally alike, and both of them all too human. 
In a later work Napoleon seems to be mentioned as an 
exception, but an exception that proves the rule, being 
a combination of the superman with the brute (WW., 
VI, p. 134, and VII, p. 337). 

Napoleon, in fact, embodied the formidable alternative 
confronting us at the present day. The human race rep- 
resents a transitional stage of unstable equilibrium. We 
must either go back to the brute or on to the superman 
(WW., XII, p. 210). And the choice is not doubtful. 
Our very first article of faith is the duty of not relapsing 
into a savage and anti-social state (WW., VII, p. 52). 
Therefore the new beings can only be conceived as a 
multitude; goodness can only be developed among equals 
(p. 210). 

It remains to be decided whether we are to conceive 
the superman as a new animal species, differing not less 
from the actual human species than that differs from the 
anthropoid ape, or merely as a new race, related to the 
modern European somewhat as the Greeks were related 
to the barbarians among whom they settled. This seems 
to be a point on which, as on various others, our prophet 
had no scruple about changing his mind without caring 
to acknowledge the change either to others or to himself. 
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To my mind at least, there cannot be the faintest doubt 
that when he wrote Zarathustra his wish was to repre- 
sent the superman as a new animal species to be evolved 
by artificial selection from man. I know that his sister 
and biographer, Madame Forster-Nietzsche, refuses to 
accept this interpretation; but it is significant that she 
can only get rid of the relevant texts by explaining them 
away as poetical metaphors. But when Nietzsche talks 
in parables he makes them unmistakably parabolical. We 
find ourselves among a motley assemblage of rope-danc- 
ers, lions, adders, tarantulas, kings, beggars and other 
mystical properties needless to enumerate. But every 
now and then this rather wearisome entertainment is re- 
lieved by the expression of plain ideas in plain language, 
quite familiar to us from their recurrence in the author’s 
other works where, as Cassandra says, the oracle looks 
out not like a bride behind her veil, but like wind-driven 
waves against a rising sun. And foremost among these 
is the idea of a new species, a superman to be evolved 
from man, or in the still more telling phrase once let 
fall, a super-race from the race (WW., VI, p. 111). 

We have not now to discuss the feasibility of the idea. 
What has to be pointed out as the most interesting and 
attractive element in the work where it first appeared 
is the fire of moral enthusiasm burning through it from 
beginning to end. ‘‘Zarathustra has found no greater 
power on earth than good and evil’’ (p. 84). But as yet 
this power has been wasted because it was not directed 
toward the attainment of a single end. ‘‘There have 
been a thousand aims because there have been a thousand 
peoples. Humanity is still without an aim. And to be 
without that is to be without itself’’ (p. 87). 

That men should combine for one end is not hopeless, 
for they already combine in smaller groups. ‘‘ Regard 
for the interest of the herd or the community is older 
than self-interest. The individual is a most recent crea- 
tion. So long as a good conscience represents the herd 
only the bad conscience says, ‘I.’ Truly the sly and 
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loveless self that seeks its profit in the profit of others is 
not the beginning but the end of the herd’’ (p. 86). 

At no time of life did his Hellenism make Nietzsche an 
admirer of the modern state; and at this period he posi- 
‘tively foams at the mouth with hatred for it. The peo- 
ple and the herd may be fit objects of faith and love; 
never the state, although it impudently claims to be the 
people, which is not deceived but hates it as ‘‘a sin 
against morals and rights.’’ There are many languages 
of good and evil, but it lies in them all. ‘‘All that it 
says is a lie, and all that it possesses has been stolen.’’ 
Even those who vanquished the old god fall a prey to 
the snares of the new idol that promises to give them all 
if they will worship it; ‘‘so it buys the splendor of your 
virtue and the gaze of your proud eyes.’’ The state 
must cease to exist before real manhood can begin; much 
more, before the way to the superman can be prepared 
(pp. 69-72). 

What is the justification of this violent language? We 
may assume that the state discourages the growth of in- 
dividuality; and as, according to Zarathustra, it was 
invented for the benefit of the ‘‘superfluous classes,’’ it 
is apparently made responsible for their continued ex- 
istence, while they in turn naturally support it. 

Evidently, however, what Nietzsche most dreads and 
detests is not the mischief done by the modern state in 
suppressing individualism and favoring the survival of 
degenerates, but the fact that as a real, living, visible, 
attractive unity it enters into formidable competition 
with the glorified individuality of his imaginary super- 
man. Michelet has pointed out that the giant Gargantua 
was nothing less than the new monarchy of the Renais- 
sance; and one has only to think of him as coming into 
conflict with Cesar Borgia, whom Nietzsche regards as 
the highest individual product of that age, to see which 
party would win. And after all the Duke of Valentinois, 
like another and greater Cesar, was, from his German 
admirers’ point of view, a traitor to the individualistic 
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cause, the ambition of his life having been to estab- 
lish the new monarchy in the pontifical states, if not, 
as Machiavelli hoped, over the whole of a reunited Italy. 
Neither he nor Alcibiades nor any other of the same 
class has ever been content to ‘‘exist beautifully,’’ nor 
do they seem inclined to tolerate the existence of any 
other such paragons by their side. 

Here then, at first starting, we find the idea of the 
superman afflicted with an immanent self-contradiction 
in the best Hegelian style. Conceived as individual, he 
at once establishes a leveling despotism, thus sublating 
the very type that he represents. Conceived as a class, 
he perishes by internecine strife. 

Close behind it comes a second self-contradiction af- 
flicting the means proposed, or rather suggested, for 
bringing the ideal into existence. As already mentioned, 
they consist in an appeal to moral motives, in the pro- 
posal to create a new enthusiasm of humanity, uniting 
all the tremendous forces that now work for a multitude 
of conflicting ends toward a single end. Now this de- 
mand assumes the existence in the human race, as a 
whole, of such passionate self-devotion, combined with 
such cool, unerring judgment, as no example of has been 
found in the past. For it must be a devotion capable of 
sacrificing every other end to the achievement of this one 
end—an end, too, of which as yet there has been no ex- 
perience, and an end involving, as no other thing sought 
after has ever involved, the total disappearance of the 
race that has brought it about. And the judgment called 
into play for that purpose must find the means for evolv- 
ing a new animal species, a task to which human in- 
genuity, operating on the most passive and plastic 
materials, has never yet found itself equal. Surely a 
race so splendidly endowed with the noblest capacities of 
heart and will as to answer Zarathustra’s call would de- 





*The condottieri whom Cesar Borgia treacherously massacred at 
Sinigaglia were ‘‘higher men’’ of a sort, though not so high as he was. 
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serve a better fate than such self-annulment, would 
itself have anticipated the superman, and would re- 
quire all the running it could make to keep in the same 
lace. 

‘ It so happens that we can lay our finger on the initial 
error whence these monstrous consequences arose. Much 
as Nietzsche hated Germany, he hated England more; 
and with the rather discreditable object, I fear, of de- 
preciating England and her great naturalist, he tries to 
show that without Hegel there would have been no Dar- 
win. For, according to him, the German philosopher, by 
teaching that specific notions were evolved out of one 
another, prepared the scientific intellect of Europe to 
entertain the idea of organic development (WW.., V, p. 
300). Historically there is, of course, no foundation for 
such a claim. Evolutionism was hereditary in the Dar- 
win family, and goes back to a time before Hegel; while 
Hegel himself took the idea of development from Schell- 
ing, who in turn owed it to the naturalists of his time. 
What I wish to point out, however, is not the historical 
error, but the profound misconception of organic evolu- 
tion that it betrays. Hegel’s theory of logical develop- 
ment is determined by the idea that the lower notion 
suffers from an inherent self-contradiction, in conse- 
quence of which it falls to pieces, and spontaneously 
gives birth to the higher notion. With Darwin, on the 
contrary, the decay and death of the old species are not 
the antecedent, but the consequence of its having given 
birth to the new species, with which it is unable to com- 
pete. And this very internecine strife is another point 
of distinction between the two processes. Hegel’s no- 
tions only perish in an ideal sense. In the actual life of 
logic they survive and continue to play a useful part in 
the economy of thought. 

Applying the result to Nietzsche’s philosophy we now 
see how, under an illusive show of Darwinian biology, 
he really evolves superman from man on the lines of 
Hegelian dialectic. That is to say, the old human species 
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in awakening to the consciousness of its degeneracy over- 
comes and supersedes itself, thus calling the new super- 
human species into being. Thus the pessimism of his 
youth becomes unexpectedly justified as an ideal expres- 
sion of race suicide preparatory to a better state of 
things. 

I have said that Nietzsche hated England; and it may 
be thought that this is inconsistent with the praises he 
lavished on her in his second or scientific period. But 
the revulsion merely repeats in a much less excusable 
form his earlier revolt from Wagner and Schopenhauer. 
It belongs to an unpleasant habit he had of kicking down 
the ladder by which he had climbed up. He could not 
forgive the English thinkers for what he owed them; and 
the ‘‘profound mediocrity of the English intellect’’— 
represented presumably by Shakespeare, Newton, 
Chatham and Byron—is charged with having caused a 
deep depression of the European intellect as a whole, 
and more particularly of the French intellect. This very 
mediocrity, however, enables the English to perform im- 
portant services for which men of genius are incapaci- 
tated by their splendid disregard of facts. Darwin, Mill 
and Herbert Spencer, being the men to whom he person- 
ally owed most, are particularly mentioned in this con- 
nection as examples of useful dullness (WW., VII, p. 
223). Of the three Spencer seems to have had the largest 
share in ultimately determining his philosophy, and so 
he is never mentioned without some expression of con- 
temptuous disagreement. English utilitarianism is the 
foundation of his ethics; and therefore it is savagely 
denounced as a canting, hypocritical attempt to secure 
the greatest happiness of England under pretense of 
pursuing the greatest happiness of all. In England itself 
the standard of happiness among moral philosophers is 
comfort, fashion and a seat in Parliament (Jb., p. 184). 
Gyzicky once congratulated a German critic for having 
performed the rare feat of attacking utilitarianism with- 
out forgetting the manners of a gentleman. This ad- 
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mirable exception could not have been our aristocratic 
immoralist. 

Throughout his second period Nietzsche, besides being 
a utilitarian in the wide sense of judging actions by their 
consequences, had also been a hedonist, that is, he had 
considered happiness (or pleasure) as a universally de- 
sired and absolutely desirable thing, although at the 
same time as a thing too indefinite to be made a standard 
for the unification of human life. The desire of domi- 
nation, on the other hand, is mentioned in a note bearing 
the date of 1880 as a symptom of weakness (WW., XI, 
p. 405). Within a year we find the first intimation of 
his final doctrine, that power is the swummum bonum and 
love of power the universal motive, in an aphorism setting 
forth (for the rest without an attempt to demonstrate it) 
that whether we give pleasure or pain to others, it is 
solely for the purpose of satisfying our love of power 
(WW., V, p. 50 seq.). A little later still, Zarathustra pro- 
claims power as a new virtue, a new standard of good 
and evil (WW., VI, p. 112). It is not so very new, be- 
ing borrowed, as usual without acknowledgment, from 
an English philosopher, Hobbes; and _ besides that, 
Nietzsche, in his later writings, especially in the uncom- 
pleted Wille zur Macht, assumes that power is what every- 
one really wants and has always wanted. Everyone, 
with a single striking exception. ‘‘Men do not strive for 
happiness—only Englishmen’? (WW., VIII, p. 62); 
though elsewhere our people are associated in this con- 
temptible pursuit with ‘‘shopkeepers, Christians, cows, 
women and other democrats’’ (Jb., p. 149). Neverthe- 
less ‘‘every healthy morality is controlled by an instinct 
of life’’ (Ib., p. 88); ‘‘the proof of an action imposed 
by the vital instinct is the pleasure it gives’’ (Jb., p. 
226); ‘‘everything good is instinctive, and therefore easy, 
necessary, free’’ (1b., p. 93); ‘‘pleasure is a feeling of 
power; to exclude the emotions is to exclude those con- 
ditions which give the feeling of power, and therefore 
of pleasure at its highest’? (W. 2. M., p. 240). Herbert 
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Spencer would not have dissented in principle from this 
statement; but then he would not, like his critic, have 
distinguished between happiness and pleasure, which two 
other Englishmen, Wordsworth and Ruskin, would have 
identified with ‘‘vital feelings of delight.’’ Can Nietzsche 
have been ignorant that the gospel of health, with its 
accompanying condemnation of the sickly and helpless, 
had been preached before him in The Data of Ethics? 

On the other hand, Spencer would have emphatically 
dissented from such a statement as that ‘‘egoism belongs 
to the essence of the distinguished soul; I mean the im- 
movable belief that other beings must be naturally sub- 
ject to a being like us, and have to sacrifice themselves 
to it, regarding this relationship as founded on the pri- 
mary law of things’’ (WW., VII, pp. 251-52). Nor 
would he have allowed that the conquest and spoliation of 
the weaker by the stronger was the very principle of so- 
ciety and of life itself (7b., p. 238). But he might have 
fairly challenged the Prussian philosopher to reconcile 
these crudities with the admonition given elsewhere: 
‘‘Learn betimes to discard the supposed individual; to 
discover the errors of the ego; to feel cosmically about 
the me and thee’’ (WW., XII, p. 74). Or again, why 
should Zarathustra compare unfavorably the vulgar who 
want to live gratis with men like himself, who are al- 
ways thinking what they can give best in exchange for 
the life they have received, and who condemn the wish 
to enjoy without giving enjoyment in return? (WW., 
VI, pp. 291 seq.) 

Among his other adventures, Zarathustra falls in with 
an imbecile hedonistic moralist, who is accosting a herd 
of kine with the object of inducing them to disclose the 
secret of their happiness (Jb., pp. 389 seq.). It does not 
seem to have struck the prophet that these cows had a 
logic as well as an ethic, or that, if the pasturing animals 
were too gentle to toss him on the horns of a dilemma, a 
savage bull might have been invited in for the purpose. 
If self-interest is the law of life, with what right can the 
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present generation be called on to sacrifice themselves 
for the evolution of a superior race? If there is a moral 
law prescribing self-devotion, how can it be our duty to 
create what the highest of our contemporaries would 
eall a devil (WW., VI, p. 213)? 

If Nietzsche ever contemplated the idea of evolving a 
higher animal species than man, he soon gave it up. His 
last work, The Anti-Christian, puts the problem quite 
clearly, as, not ‘‘what is to succeed man?’’ but—‘‘ what 
kind of man ought to be desired and bred as the more valu- 
able, the more worthy of life, the more certain of a 
future?’’ And he proceeds to state, in direct contradic- 
tion to Zarathustra, that the desirable type has often 
presented itself in history, but never as the result of a 
conscious effort, while the effect of prevalent opinions 
has long been to repress or extinguish it. Two agencies 
in particular have hitherto worked with fatal effect in 
this direction, morality and Christianity. He therefore 
applied himself with a holy zeal to the destruction of 
both, his intellect being indeed much better fitted for the 
work of pulling down than for the work of building up. 

The attack on morality, by which is meant the doctrine 
of universal benevolence, proceeds on the lines of the 
historical method, and rests on the false assumption that 
a belief is refuted by showing how it came to exist. Such 
a method, were it generally applied, would ruin every 
belief without exception, as all beliefs have a history, 
and even the skepticism that displaced them would share 
their fate. As it happens, however, the historical ex- 
planation offered of the current distinction between good 
and evil in conduct is entirely false. It is the work of a 
mere classical philologist, and a very imperfectly in- 
formed one at that. His thesis is that the valuations of 
character and action were originally fixed by the ruling 
caste in society, those qualities of health, strength, beauty, 
courage, liberality and truthfulness which were most con- 
spicuous in its members being approved of, while the 
distinguishing qualities of their serfs were proportion- 
Vol. XIX.—No. 2. 14 
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ately despised. In those right-minded ages to be strong 
and successful was the great merit, to be weak and a 
failure the great vice. As the subject classes had become 
enslaved through their weakness, they set up a rival 
scale of values in which pity, the correlative and consola- 
tion of weakness, occupied the highest place, while the 
virtues of their betters were disparaged, their rightful 
claims on the laborers treated as wicked spoliation, and 
their favored position viewed with vindictive envy. 

The aristocratic and chivalrous virtues maintain their 
ascendency in a chronic state of war by which they are 
at once originated and preserved. Prolonged peace, on 
the other hand, creates a fatal split in the ruling body, 
and undermines its ideals by favoring the development 
of a priesthood, and enabling it to share the supremacy 
with the warrior caste. For a priestly life, being con- 
ducive to physical degeneracy, breeds all the mental 
characteristics of a weak race, and therefore throws the 
priests out of sympathy with the warriors, and makes 
them the natural allies of the servile herd whose scale 
of values they adopt and systematize into a code. 

It would seem that, according to Nietzsche’s reading 
of history, which is nowhere given as a connected whole, 
the first essay toward organizing a servile or gregarious 
ethic was made in Greece by Socrates, himself a man of 
the people, and afflicted with the characteristic vices of 
his class, one of these being a morbid disposition to sub- 
stitute self-conscious reasoning for instinct. Under his 
corrupting influence Plato, an aristocrat of genius, but 
born with the soul of a Semitic priest, proceeded to work 
out a theory of values based on supernatural sanctions 
in which the right of the stronger, vigorously but vainly 
defended by those genuine champions of old Hellenic 
ideals, the sophists, is subordinated to the interest of 
the masses; a pestilent doctrine which in company with 
an equally morbid asceticism became more or less cur- 
rent in all the later schools of Greek philosophy. 

More, however, was needed than a false philosophy to 
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secure the final victory of servile over seigneural values. 
The Jews, a race of slaves and priests combined, man- 
aged to impose their degrading morality on the civilized 
world by appealing to the instincts of the lowest classes 
in the Roman Empire under the name of Christianity. 
This must not be confounded with the genuine teaching 
of Jesus, a religion in which supernaturalism had no place, 
and which died with him on Calvary. What carried all 
before it was Paul’s theology, in which the idyllic do- 
mestic morality of the Jewish Diaspora is artfully com- 
bined with a scheme for giving envious plebeians their 
revenge on the rich in another world. 

In modern times Christianity has transmitted its 
moralin virus to utilitarianism—an essentially gregarious 
ethical system, first founded by the sickly Jewish artisan 
Spinoza, and further developed by the plebeian English 
race, of which Buckle, with his cheap and noisy elo- 
quence, is a characteristic type. For, let there be no 
mistake about it, what we call ‘‘modern ideas’’ do not 
come from the essentially aristocratic French people, but 
from the plebeian English (WW., VII, pp. 224 and 307). 

As we learn from his letters, Nietzsche was in early 
youth a careful student of Theognis (Briefe, I, p. 2); 
and his theory of the two moralities, servile and seig- 
neural, or gregarious and egregious (taking the second 
word in its Latin or Italian sense), seems to have been 
suggested, in the first instance, by that aristocratic ele- 
gist’s bitter complaint of the change in language brought 
about by the democratic revolution in Megara. An im- 
provement in their condition has turned the ignorant 
rustics from bad to good; while reverses of fortune have 
given an evil name to the quondam nobles. In reference 
to these passages Welcker, quoted by Grote, observes 
that the political, as distinguished from the ethical, sense 
of good and bad fell into desuetude through the influence 
of the Socratic philosophy, which, according to the same 
authority, first popularized those terms as ethical qualifi- 
cations (Grote’s History of Greece, II, pp. 419 seq.). 
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However this may be, there is no evidence that the per- 
sonal revaluation brought a change of moral values in 
its train, nor that either then or afterwards a change in 
the relative estimate of the different virtues took place. 
Least of all does it appear that either pity or vindictive- 
ness was a peculiar characteristic of the lower orders. 
Theognis is thirsting to drink the blood of his enemies; 
and he particularly reproaches his young favorite 
Cyrnos for not grieving long over the sufferings of his 
friends. Indeed, Homer alone would prove that tender- 
ness and sympathy were qualities highly valued among 
the best-born Greeks; while the oath taken by every 
member of an oligarchic club during the revolutionary 
period, ‘‘to do the Demos all the harm he could,’’ is evi- 
dence that resentment flourished to the full as much 
among the hawks as among the lambs. 

It would be more true to say that different classes 
have different and contrasted vices, than that they have 
different and contrasted virtues—or values, if the latter 
term be preferred. And we may admit that insolence 
and cruelty are more characteristic of a ruling, mean- 
ness and mendacity of a servile class, while contending 
that the permanent public opinion of both classes makes 
for the consecration of courage and gentleness all round. 
Indeed, the very word ‘‘gentleness’’ is a historical lesson 
in itself, proving that English aristocratic society, at 
least, discerned a peculiar connection between sweet 
manners and good birth. 

As a young professor at Basel, Nietzsche fully ac- 
cepted Grote’s vindication of the Sophists, although he 
failed to see that a far better case than Grote’s might 
be made out for them as ethical reformers. In his latest 
phase he peremptorily, and without reason given, goes 
back on the old view, glorifying them as apostles of brute 
force (cf. WW., X, p. 129, with W. z. M., p. 235). In 
this connection also he accepts the Melian Dialogue— 
that masterpiece of tragic irony—as an expression of 
what Thucydides himself thought about public morality. 
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There is no direct reference to Plato’s Gorgias—a wise 
abstinence; for perhaps it would have involved him in 
the necessity of finding an answer to the unanswerable 
Socratic argument against Callicles, the real author of 
Nietzsche’s distinction between gregarious and egregious 
morality. For, after appealing to natural law in justifi- 
cation of the claim put forward by the superior man to 
subjugate and despoil the inferior, this cynical aristo- 
crat has to admit that the many, by banding together, 
may and do gain the upper hand so decisively as to im- 
pose their standards on him. Callicles tries to get out 
of the difficulty by falling back on qualitative distinctions 
as constituting the right to rule; but this admission re- 
admits moral values into the discussion, with the result 
that their supremacy over the whole of life has to be 
conceded. 

Such is also the outcome of Nietzsche’s efforts to get 
beyond good and evil. His objections to the received 
morality can only be accredited by an appeal to moral 
considerations of a still higher order. His polemic 
against pity for degenerates derives its whole strength 
from the argument that their survival and propagation 
impairs the life-enhancing qualities of the race. But if 
anyone chooses to say, ‘‘What do I care for the race?’’ 
his principles leave him without any answer, but a tor- 
rent of unconciliatory abuse. 

In so far as popular religion is identified with popular 
morality, the attack on Christianity lays itself open to 
the same objection. Nor is that all. What gives such 
luster to the whole argument and raises it as literature 
to the first rank among the author’s writings, is the 
moral passion displayed throughout; the constant invok- 
ing of truth as a precious thing violated by the Jewish 
and Christian priesthoods at every step in the propaga- 
tion of their creed. 

Whether his charges have or have not been made out 
is a question irrelevant to the present discussion. What 
interests us to observe is that at any rate it did not lie 
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in the mouth of a professed immoralist to make them. 
For they involve the assumption, to which he is not en- 
titled, that there is such a thing as moral obligation, and 
that part of it is to speak the truth. Nietzsche had some 
glimmering of the difficulty; but he never worked out a 
consistent theory of the subject, and his language when 
he touches on it is still more illogical than elsewhere. 
Even before the days of Zarathustra, some of his reason- 
ings would have discredited a conservative speaker op- 
posing Bradlaugh’s claim to be sworn. ‘‘Our whole 
European morality falls to pieces with the death of God. 
Now, in disclaiming the will to deceive, we stand on 
moral principle. But supposing, as seems very prob- 
able, that all life rests on a basis of deception—what 
then? Would it not be Quixotic, and even worse, to in- 
sist on veracity? Let there be no mistake about it; what 
fires us still, unbelievers and all, is the old Christian be- 
lief, which was also Plato’s belief, that God is the truth, 
that truth is divine. How then if this should seem every 
day more incredible, if God himself should prove to be 
our oldest lie?’’ (WW., V, pp. 271-276.) 

At this rate, philosophers, whose business it is to in- 
vestigate truth, might be expected to receive the news of 
their only guarantor’s death with some dismay. On the 
contrary, they show an exultation which, in the circum- 
stances, strikes one as rather indecent. ‘‘Our whole 
heart overflows with gratitude, wonder and hopeful ex- 
pectation’’ (Zb., p. 272). Zarathustra is one of this 
jubilant band; but then he sees no connection between 
theism and intellectual honesty (Redlichkeit); on the 
contrary, he describes the latter as the latest born among 
the virtues, and hated, as knowledge also is hated, by 
those who have God on the brain. ‘‘Good,’’ or what we 
call ‘‘goody,’’ people ‘‘never tell the truth’? (WW., VI, 
pp. 44 and 293). A note dating from the same period 
suggests the rather awkward compromise that we should 
have no conscience in respect to truth and error, in order 
that we may be able again to spend life in the service 
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of truth and of the intellectual conscience (WW., XII, 

. 63). 

' In the mass of notes collected for what was to have 
been his magnum opus, the Wille zur Macht, an un- 
translatable title which we may approximately render by 
The Will to be Strong, Nietzsche nearly anticipates prag- 
matism. Indeed, it might seem to be completely antici- 
pated in such sayings as that ‘‘truth is what exalts the 
human type’’ (p. 153); ‘‘perhaps the categories of rea- 
son express nothing more than a definite advantage for 
the race or the species: their utility is their truth’’ (p. 
274 seq.); ‘‘our confidence in reason and its categories 
only proves that their utility for life has been shown by 
experience, not that they are ‘true’ ’’ (Leben, II, p. 775), 
were they not balanced by other passages of a distinctly 
intellectualist type, such as the assertion that ‘‘it is ab- 
solute want of intellectual honesty to estimate a belief 
by how it works, not by its truth’’ (W. 2. M., p. 120); 
‘intellectual honesty is the result of delicacy, valor, fore- 
sight, temperance, practiced and accumulated through a 
long series of generations’’ (Jb., p. 245); [with Christian- 
ity] ‘‘the question is not whether a thing is true, but 
how it works—which is an absolute want of intellectual 
honesty’’ (Leben, II, p. 719). 

On the whole, it would seem as if this extreme regard 
for veracity were only used as a means for discrediting 
religion, morality and the Socratic philosophy. And 
their defenders might plausibly allege that they only 
used deception—when they used it—for a good end; that 
is to say, for an augmentation of vital power. ‘‘Every- 
thing for the army,’’ as Colonel Henry said. It would 
have been more consistent, not to say honest, on the part 
of Nietzsche had he attacked the popular creed simply 
on the ground that it lowered the vitality of the species. 
Even on so narrow a basis the attack could not have been 
worked without an appeal to disinterested motives; in 
other words, without an appeal to morality. For a self- 
ish religionist might well prefer the gratification of his 
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mystical cravings, and a priest his ambition, to the health 
of the race. But here also our critic has thrown away 
his whole case by two most serious admissions. We have 
first a frank acknowledgment that ‘‘there is nothing dis- 
eased about the gregarious human being as such; on the 
contrary, he is of inestimable value, but incapable of self- 
guidance, and therefore in need of a shepherd, a need 
perfectly understood by priests’? (W. 2. M.). ‘‘Petty 
virtues are good for petty people’? (WW., VI, p. 246); 
and when the lower strata of the population are decadent 
‘‘a religion of self-suppression, patience and mutual help 
may be of the highest value’’ (Leben, I, p. 734). There- 
fore ‘‘we require that gregarious morality should be 
held absolutely sacred’’ (Jb., p. 809). And, secondly, 
we find a parallel acknowledgment that Christianity de- 
serves great praise as ‘‘the genuine religion of the herd’”’ 
(WW., XIV, p. 336). ‘‘The continued existence of the 
Christian ideal is most desirable. My object in making 
war on that chlorotic ideal was not to destroy it, but 
to put an end to its tyranny, and to make room for 
new and robuster ideals’’ (Leben, Il, p. 744). ‘‘Com- 
mon people are only endurable when they are pious’’ 
(WW., XII, p. 206). They are not likely to remain 
pious long where books like The Anti-Christian circu- 
late freely. 

In England we have had a good supply of those ‘‘ro- 
buster ideals,’’ for which the German moralist wishes to 
find room; nor, by all accounts, are they wanting in 
America; yet he does not seem to have looked to either 
country for his models. His enormous self-esteem would 
have suffered by such a reference. It also affected his 
conception of the superman, who in Nietzsche’s last writ- 
ings no longer figures as a new species, destined to suc- 
ceed and displace the human species, but rather as a 
superior race, like the Greeks. At first supermen are 
thought of not as ruling over the inferior race, but as 
living apart from them, ‘‘like the gods of Epicurus’’ 
(WW., XII, p. 211). But this view was soon seen to be 
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impracticable, and abandoned. Throughout the Wille zur 
Macht nothing is contemplated but a new aristocracy, a 
ruling race, whose sole business will be to rule, offer- 
ing splendid examples of beauty, strength and intelligence 
for the delectation of themselves and of the lower orders. 
Owing, presumably, to their wise administration, the 
laborers are to live as the middle class live now; but 
the higher caste above them will be distinguished for its 
abstinence (Jb., p. 214). This élite naturally falls into 
two divisions; a small body of supremely intellectual 
men, performing the highest functions and leading the 
most perfect life, and, below them, an executive of sol- 
diers and judges to relieve them of the rough work of 
government; while men of science and the majority of 
artists will find their appropriate place among the labor- 
ing classes (WW., VIII, pp. 302 seq.). 

It has been mentioned how dependent Nietzsche was on 
the English moralists in his positivist period, and under 
what studied rudeness his sense of obligation was con- 
cealed. In his last period the debt to Plato is even more 
obvious, and his resentment is conveyed in the same way, 
only, as befits the occasion, with extraordinarily virulent 
abuse. Plato is ‘‘a great Cagliostro,’’ an example of 
“‘the higher swindling,’’ ‘‘a moral fanatic,’’ a ‘‘poisoner 
of heathen innocence,’’ and, worst of all, ‘‘tedious’’ (W. 
z. M., pp. 234 and 244; WW., VIII, p. 168). 

It might be asked how a race of born rulers can be 
called into existence by suspending all the laws of moral- 
ity; whether the duties of government are likely to be 
better performed by an aristocracy permanently eman- 
cipated from every social obligation; and finally, whether 
these ‘‘dragon warriors from Cadmean teeth’’ are likely 
to keep the peace with each other longer than their fabled 
prototypes. But the Wille zur Macht opens a question 
of more practical importance for Nietzsche’s philosophy 
than these. The theory adumbrated in that unfinished 
work seems to be that nature consists of nothing but 
energy; that the natural process consists in the appro- 
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priation of energy by one body at the expense of an- 
other; that the ascending line of organic development is 
determined by a continual gain, and the descending line 
by a continual loss, of energy; that, in so far as we can 
use such expressions as right and wrong, the right mo- 
rality consists in preferring the qualities that make for 
vital energy, and wrong morality in preferring those 
that make for its decay. 

So far there is nothing in this philosophy incompati- 
ble with the assumption that great individualities are 
the highest products of nature, and their production the 
worthiest objects of human endeavor. Of course, it al- 
ways remains open for Socrates, Plato, the present re- 
viewer, or any other wretched decadent, to ask why we 
should scorn delights and live laborious days in order to 
promote the evolution of some future Cesar Borgia. 
Supposing, however, that we accept the transvaluation 
of all values to that extent, a remorseless logic will im- 
pel us to go further, and make a united Italy, which 
was Borgia’s own ambition, or a united Europe, which, 
according to Nietzsche, was Napoleon’s ambition, or 
finally, a united world, the object of our activity. I can 
quite imagine and sympathize with a valuation that 
counts human personality as the supreme thing, that says 
with Heraclitus, ‘‘one man is worth ten thousand if 
he be the best.’’ Only Nietzsche bars himself out from 
that valuation by his repeated assurances that person- 
ality is an illusion (see, among other passages, W. z. M., 
p. 369). And it was by no freak of paradox that he took 
up this position. It was an essential part of his anti- 
theistic polemic. According to him the ascription of 
phenomena to a personal cause arises from the fallacious 
grammatical abstraction of subject and predicate, noun 
and verb. There is really no such break in the continu- 
ous stream of becoming. Furthermore, gregarious and 
Christian moralists, in their vindictive hostility to the 
rich and powerful, have coined the false notion of per- 
sonal responsibility, on the strength of which their op- 
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pressors were to be visited with everlasting punishment 
(WW., pp. 337 seq.). 

If I may borrow an illustration from Schopenhauer, 
Nietzsche is like the magician who sent his familiar spirit 
to draw water, but knew no spell that could stop him, 
with the result that he and the whole country were 
drowned. Our modern Callicles has reformed himself, 
discarding the brutal licentiousness of his prototype, and 
even adopting the passwords of Plato’s Republic. But 
it is all in vain. The terrible Socratic dialectic works 
on and on to his utter and overwhelming confusion. He 
appeals to Power, and to Power let him go. He invokes 
a superman, and will find him in the modern state; that 
state so decried by Zarathustra as the stronghold of the 
weak and defenseless. ‘‘By value is to be understood the 
conditions under which complex vital structures are main- 
tained and exalted’’ (Leben, p. 790). So says morality 
also; but above the individual, however gifted, she places 
the state, and above the state a universal society whose 
object is the greatest good of all its members; a good 
which for purposes of convenience may be variously 
expressed in terms of pleasure, of life, of health or of 
power, but in which the good of the parts ultimately 
coincides and identifies itself with the good of the whole. 

I think something of this had begun to dawn on the 
noble spirit, to whom I have tried to be more just than 
he was to my teachers, before it went down under the 
waves of insanity. For among his later utterances this 
passage occurs: ‘‘In the whole process I find living mo- 
rality, impelling force. It was an illusion to suppose I 
had transcended good and evil. Freethinking itself was 
a moral action, as honesty, as valor, as justice and as 
love’? (WW., XIV, p. 312). 

Aurrep W. Benn. 

Frorence, Iraty. 
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THE WILL TO MAKE-BELIEVE. 
WILBUR M. URBAN. 
:. 


E all know what believing is, and I think we 

may assume, after the eloquence of Bishop Blou- 
gram and Professor James, that ‘‘it’s best believing 
if we may.’’ It tastes good, like health, repose. We 
know equally well what unbelief is; it tastes bad, like 
restlessness and disease. But full, rich belief and lean, 
empty unbelief are after all rarely attained, and are so 
much a matter of constitution and taste that with them 
common sense has really no ground for quarrel. A too 
gross appetite for beliefs and a morbid taste for skepti- 
cism are both abnormalities leading to excesses which in 
turn bring about their own cure. It is rather the half 
beliefs, the impossible attitudes of suspended judgment 
where belief and unbelief ‘‘shake us by fits,’’ that com- 
mon sense finds intolerable, and from which it bids us 
save ourselves by any means whatsoever, even by the 
merest unabashed and radical act of will. Now that this 
already de facto claimant for the throne of Reason 
has received pragmatic sanction, there remains still the 
question of how to put and keep it there. This is pos- 
sible only by developing the instinct and will to make- 
believe. Such a conclusion is indeed so completely im- 
plied in the ‘‘will to believe,’’ and the implication is 
doubtless so completely realized by the initiated, that 
what I shall have to say will, I am afraid, seem to them 
but a painful elaboration of the obvious. In excuse for 
any defense of the will to make-believe, for that is the 
burden of this study, I can only plead the original and, 
alas, often practical meaning of the word obvious, for 
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it is precisely this obvious inference which, until under- 
stood and accepted, stands in the way of the new doctrine. 

I have myself long defended this thesis of the lawful- 
ness of making one’s self believe, and have not shrunk 
from the consequence that it is lawful to make others 
believe also. But most of my hearers are so under the 
spell of the traditional worship of what they call sin- 
cerity and logic (or else have been so dazed by Chester- 
ton and Bernard Shaw) that they refuse to take it 
seriously, as other than a paradox, although in point of 
fact they are constantly making believe to themselves 
and to others to the limit of their powers. I am myself 
profoundly convinced that we have here the key to life, 
and that its frank acceptance means relief from some of 
the most distressing inherited conventions and restric- 
tions which hamper our modern life and thought. 


Il. 


First of all we must realize that anything like com- 
pletely suspended judgment is impossible. Ideas are 


never pure ideas without energy, either potential or 
dynamic, for belief. Mentality is too vital a thing. Ideas 
have different degrees—we might almost say, of warmth 
or cold, of moisture or dryness, of roughness or smooth- 
ness—but they are never completely indifferent. Such 
indifference, although often an ideal, is none the less an 
idol of the cave. Ideas always have some relation to our 
passional nature, some at least remote possibility of as- 
similation by those digestive processes of belief which 
mean life and health. 

Let us call any such possibility, any such idea with po- 
tential belief, an assumption. Assuming it to be true, it 
would be fine! Now there are many such assumptions, 
make-believes, which flit across our souls merely as fan- 
cies. They are beautiful—alas, often too beautiful—but 
they have such remoteness, such distance, however 
brought about, that, while glowing, they are cool and 
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dry. Such make-believe is but playful and temporary, 
and we are never tempted to go farther. Between them 
and our will there is a peculiar esthetic dissociation, 
Such are our ideas of Apollo and the nymphs, of the 
Golden Age and of the Blessed Isles. There are other 
assumptions which make a closer connection with our 
nature. They are warm and moist, and acquire a smooth- 
ness which makes it difficult to keep them from slipping 
over into belief. Such are our dreams for ourselves or 
our children, of social utopias and heavenly homes. Still 
it is always possible to doubt them if we will, so we may 
call them half-hearted make-believe. Finally there is 
another group of make-believes, differing with different 
individuals, which are no longer conscious or half-con- 
scious self-illusion, but which have received whole-hearted 
acceptance. These we may call whole-souled. 

Now between belief and whole-souled make-believe 
there is, for practical purposes, no difference. Two 
mental states which have the same practical consequences 
are in reality the same. It is the half-hearted make-be- 
lieve that has not yet become whole-souled, but is merely 
in the process of becoming so, that makes all the trouble. 
The actual making of belief, in ourselves or others, takes 
on too easily the appearance of wanton self-deception and 
pretense. Into this difficulty we must inquire, but first 
let us consider the range of the possibility of make-believe. 

When we look at certain facts it appears as though the 
will to make-believe, to ourselves and to others, and in- 
deed to have others make-believe, not only lies at the 
root of most of our actions, but in most cases actually 
works. When we look at other facts it seems that make- 
believe is absurd, is powerless before the sound instincts 
of the brutally unsophisticated man. Let us consider the 
latter facts first. 


Il. 


It does, indeed, seem preposterous to imagine that 
make-believe can ever pass over into belief, can ever be- 
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come whole-souled, where the brute facts of life are con- 
cerned. To be sure, there are interesting cases of the 
temporary wiping out of the lines between illusion and 
reality, as when the cowboy jumps upon the stage in 
pursuit of the villain of the melodrama, or the superb 
actress, wishing to spite her manager, feigns illness to 
such good purpose that the make-believe becomes whole- 
souled, and she almost dies of fright. Or still more 
complete dissociations, as when men come to believe 
that they are Napoleons, prophets and Christs. At 
first they pretended, made believe, and finally ended 
in belief. But all these we describe as alienations, loss 
of control, either temporary or permanent, abnormal 
phenomena for which we have invented such big names 
that we feel fairly comfortable in the thought that they 
are forever clearly marked off from the experience of 
the healthy, normal-minded man, who still has power to 
arrest his impulses to make-believe, and to control illu- 
sion. In fact, wherever the hardest facts of life are con- 
cerned, we cannot make-believe if we wish. Is it not 
rather the fashion to bewail our lost illusions and our 
powerlessness to make them live again? We are all famil- 
iar with the process by which the beliefs and whole-souled 
make-believes of childhood and youth pass over into the 
half-hearted make-believes and the receding dreams of 
maturity and middle age. But that the process should 
be reversed, that there should be descending as well as 
ascending and disappearing of the angels on the ladder 
between earth and heaven—that is impossible! 
Nevertheless, in that remarkable applied logic of belief- 
making, Newman’s ‘‘Essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles,’’ 
we find the most minute directions for the gradual 
creation of a pious and satisfying belief. Here he tries 
to make us (and indirectly himself) believe not only in the 
logically improbable and impossible, but in that which is 
at first morally rough and distasteful; and in doing so 
he argues as though belief were a matter of the most 
marvelous alchemy, in which the logical and passional 
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elements must be mingled with an artist’s hand. As- 
suming that God exists, so he argues, it is ‘‘antecedently 
probable’’ that wherever He is manifesting His will He 
will work miracles, which will be as proper for ecclesias- 
tical history and the lives of saints as deeds of daring 
and skill are for profane history and the lives of sol- 
diers and adventurers. Secondly, if God makes monkeys 
and snakes, it is antecedently probable that there will 
be certain unexpected and grotesque phenomena in the 
church as well as in nature. We are now ready for al- 
most anything in the way of a wonder-working God, and 
the most marvelous beliefs will soon come with a rush. 
But wait! The way from assumption to belief is only 
smoothed—lubricated. There is such a thing as unduly 
hastening the process. There must be a moment of 
doubt, of suspended judgment, so that when the pas- 
sional element gives the push, the belief will be whole- 
souled. So he hesitates. To be sure, we must admit 
that there have been imposture and deception, but all 
these impostures, embellishments and deceptions, far 
from militating against the truth, on the contrary rather 
confirm the truth of ecclesiastical miracles ‘‘on the whole.’’ 
For what does hypocrisy prove but the existence of vir- 
tues? And in the same way, imposture and pretense of 
miracles, what do they prove but the existence of real 
miracles, which the former strive to imitate? For ‘‘such 
counterfeits become not a disproof but a proof of the 
existence of their prototypes.’’ Now is the favorable 
moment for the emotional element which is to work the 
transmutation! ‘‘And suppose some of the miracles 
which we believe are pious frauds. Has not Queen Vic- 
toria many romances told about her? Do you think she 
is displeased at them? No more is God displeased if we 
believe to our edification.’’ ‘‘Some miracles,’’ so he con- 
cludes, ‘‘are for our conviction, and these we are to confess 
with the mouth as well as believe with the heart; others 
are for our comfort and encouragement, and these we are 
to ‘keep and ponder them in our hearts’ without urging 
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them upon unwilling ears.’’ If we brood over them lov- 
ingly and habituate ourselves to believe these possibly 
false stories, whether fables, legends or impostures, we 
may not only poise them lovingly in our own minds, but 
also, when we get a willing ear, endeavor to habituate 
others to them. 

Could the transformation of half-hearted into whole- 
souled make-believe be more completely shown or the 
technique of the process more completely disclosed? And 
yet you probably feel that when religious faith expresses 
itself thus (in a sort of pious self-hypnosis) it is in a des- 
perate strait. And you are not encouraged to try the 
same discipline when you learn that, as the result of the 
process, Newman cannot withstand the evidence which is 
brought for the liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius 
at Naples, and for the motion of the eyes of the pic- 
tures of the Madonna in the Roman States, and does not 
see why the Holy Coat of Tréves may not have been what 
it professes to be; that he can record with apparent ac- 
ceptance the appearance and vanishing of a large plate 
of silver before St. Anthony in the wilderness, and relate 


in the same spirit of acquiesence the miracles of St. 
Martin, who, in answer to a heathen’s challenge, caused 
a fallen pine tree to reel round and fall on the other side 
by making the sign of the cross. 


IV. 


This talk of making ourselves and others believe! 
When we look at the mechanism does it not seem hollow 
and simply silly? Nay, more, from another point of 
view it seems worse than silly; it is vile. Can we won- 
der that those who devote themselves to ‘‘Truth’’ should 
work themselves into righteous indignation over such a 
mixture of child-play and rhetorical cunning? When we 
turn to the monuments of human heroism and sincerity; 
the months spent in hunting down a single scientific fact 
(which, when found, is useless except perhaps to disprove 
Vol. XIX.—No. 2. 15 
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an opponent’s theory); the lives lost in seeking the exact 
truth about the North Pole; the moral devotion and 
grandeur with which men have set themselves the task 
of righteous disillusionment of individuals and whole 
races; the telling of unpleasant truths to one’s neighbor; 
above all, such painful though noble sacrifices as those 
involved in the effort to drive even so harmless a myth 
as that of poor Santa Claus from the virgin minds of 
our children and from the unsullied purity of the public 
schools—when we realize the meaning of this submission 
to, even welcoming of the hard, cold, dry facts of nature 
and humanity, then how low and contemptible seems this 
playing with our own and others’ credulity! ‘‘Ought we 
not,’’ in the words of Versted, ‘‘take shame to ourselves 
when we catch ourselves even wishing for a truth other 
than the actual one? ... No; let us give all honor to 
truth, for with truth goodness is inseparably united. 
Perfect truth always brings consolation with it.’’ 

All this strikes one as moral and healthy, although per- 
haps a little old-fashioned and self-conscious in its pathos. 
Yet if anyone should assume that even these noble atti- 
tudes are without the subtle instinct to make-believe, are 
free from all elements of sentimental illusion, he would 
be simply flying in the face of facts. He would be reckon- 
ing without his host, the unfathomable will upon which 
our shallow intellects subsist as the veriest parasites of 
a day. This very faculty of working ourselves into a 
passion over abstract truth, free from all infection of 
passion and feeling, is one of our latest attainments, an 
asceticism so difficult to live up to that in all except our 
highest moments we have to resort to a pitiful make-be- 
lieve which at times comes dangerously near to being 
pretense. 

But aside from this, of which more presently, the mere 
fact that we are able to work ourselves into such a pas- 
sion of disgust over Newman’s make-believes means noth- 
ing more than that we no longer have the necessary pre- 
sumptions, the antecedent probabilities, from which the 
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logic or mechanism, as you please, of such make-believe 
can get under way. It is only those make-believes whose 
underlying beliefs are already dead, cold, dry and rough, 
that we cannot revive and make workable again. All 
these were living, smooth and workable enough at one 
time, because they were what people wanted to believe. 
In a time when God was very real, what he wanted one 
to believe or make-believe for edification was a very im- 
portant matter, and one would do his best to meet the 
demand, even if he had to strain a point. Now that vox 
populi is the vox Dei, we have a new set of presumptions, 
and with them a new set of make-believes, which have 
driven out the old. 

Most of us, for instance, believe in democracy, necessary 
progress, the omniscience of the business mind, popular 
education, with a necessity of belief which is usually in- 
versely proportional to the degree with which we have 
examined the grounds, and consequently we have no diffi- 
culty in building up the necessary system of make-be- 
lieve required to keep them going. Granted these dogmas, 
there are certain consequences so antecedently probable 
that make-believe in their actual existence is not only lu- 
bricated but becomes whole-souled almost of itself. Our 
anxious democracy is only too glad to see the real thing 
in the most patent imitations. The ‘‘good fellow’’ and 
the ‘‘mixer’’ are so affected by our love of the morally 
and socially miraculous that they are more than willing 
to fool the ‘‘dear public’’ for its edification, and inci- 
dentally for their own gain. We believe in progress with 
such greediness that we finally come to support each 
other in the make-believe that all change is progress, 
even when it improves upon the multiplication table and 
the Ten Commandments themselves. We find it difficult 
to believe in the miracle of the changing of the blood, but 
we have no difficulty in believing in the greater miracle 
of the moral leopard changing his spots. And what if 
this lust for moral and social miracles has given rise to 
many pious pretenses and impostures—that the money 
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grabber is bearing the burden of the world upon his 
shoulders, and that when he is working most for himself 
he is really working for humanity? What if we stick 
temporarily at the placing of the account book beside the 
Bible, and at the wail that it is a sin to die rich? Can 
we not argue that these pious pretenses, if they be such, 
merely prove the existence of the ‘‘real thing’’ which 
they seek to imitate, and that if we only habituate our- 
selves to them and lovingly keep and ponder them in 
our hearts, they will turn into realities for us? For 
are not all these make-believes but passionate affirma- 
tions of what we desire, in which our social system backs 
us up? 

Evidently, then, make-believe can and does pass into 
belief, and wherever we have a vital belief to start with 
we are on the verge of whole-souled make-believe. Not 
only are there passional tendencies which run before our 
belief, but there are those which come after and create 
make-believes which develop and sustain the belief. New- 
man’s ‘‘Grammar of Assent,’’ instead of being powerless, 
is in reality but a picture of what we are all doing in 
our own particular way. If we believed in God as much 
as in the vox populi, we should really be communing with 
the saints and accustoming ourselves to the marvels in 
which they delighted instead of lovingly hugging to our 
hearts our own particular twentieth-century miracles. 
Evidently the situation is not quite as simple as it ap- 
peared at first. The distinction between belief and make- 
believe and pretense is not absolute. 

Having recognized this mixed-up state of affairs, our 
next duty is to ask whether it is simply pathological and 
reprehensible or whether, on the other hand, we must 
treat it as a normal element in our mental make-up. The 
thesis which I defend is briefly this: Our passional na- 
ture, with its instinct to make-believe, not only lawfully 
may but really must do so when the make-believe is gen- 
uine or whole-souled, that is, when it is, in turn, the 
necessary condition or resultant of some other belief, the 
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only alternative of which is disbelief and skepticism. For 
in the first place, between belief and whole-souled make- 
believe there is, as we have seen, for practical purposes 
no difference; and in the second place, to say in such 
circumstances, do not make-believe, let truth prevail 
though the heavens fall, is itself a passional assertion—a 
form of make-believe in which it is very difficult to be 
whole-souled, and which is attended by the same danger. 
of half-heartedness and pretense which attends any other 
assumption. This thesis, somewhat abstractly and, it 
must be confessed, somewhat paradoxically expressed, 
will I trust become quite clear and wholly acceptable 
when it is properly lubricated. But we must indulge in 
a bit more preliminary work. 


¥. 


In the first place, we must clear the ground by parting 
absolutely with the moral skeptic and cynic and all his 
works. In our demand that make-believe shall be whole- 
souled we have deliberately postulated that we have gen- 
uine souls or selves, and that we may be those selves; that 
there is such a thing as the ‘‘real thing’’ in word and deed; 
that the maxim ‘‘to thine own self be true’’ still has 
meaning, and is an assumption which we share with the 
veriest puritan and dogmatist in morals. But the deter- 
mination to be true to one’s self may be held in two 
senses: after the fashion of the absolutist and purist, 
and in the more genial way of the practical man. The 
purist or puritan holds that we may not only be the real 
thing, our real selves, but that we may infallibly know 
when we are it, while the practical empiricist holds, on 
the other hand, that while we may be true to ourselves 
on the whole, we can know what those selves are only by 
experimenting. 

If we look closely at the grounds of this difference in 
practical attitude, we find that it springs from different 
views of the nature of the self and of what goes with it, 
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conscience. The absolutist holds that the self to which 
he is to be true is something ‘‘sole and entire,’’ some- 
thing pure and essential, which acts as a sort of touch- 
stone, infallibly distinguishing the true from the false. 
Or, to use the more common figure, it makes itself known 
in a disembodied voice or tone, for which he has the 
single preadjusted resonator, one supplied to go with 
each self, and one which assures the pure, whole tone of 
conscience without any admixture of the partial overtones 
of passion or impulse, of compromise or expediency. <As- 
suming this, his whole salvation consists in keeping the 
resonator to his ear and shutting out the mixed voices of 
the world. Whole knowledge, whole faith, whole honesty 
or nothing! The very life of the self consists in abstrac- 
tion, contrast and isolation! 

But there is also another type of man, with another 
set of impulses—one who feels most himself when he 
goes out into life, makes himself one with others, assumes 
what they assume, opens his ears and heart to the nuances 
of life, accepts their half-faiths, their partial integrities, 
their little make-believes, even if they are on the verge 
of pretense, and makes them his. All this, be it observed, 
on the assumption that we mean right on the whole, and 
that the self is still to be made. He feels more at home 
with this larger self, even if it is a little indeterminate 
and its tonality a little confused. In fact he rejoices in 
many selves—family, business, church warden and civic. 
For him, too, there are pure tones, but he has a whole set 
of little resonators, each answering to its appropriate 
stimulus. Still he dislikes to mix the tones too much. If 
the church warden note rings when his ear is without the 
appropriate resonator, he overhears hypocrisy and pre- 
tense. In his own several selves he is still the veriest 
purist and dogmatist. 

But now, since we are such confirmed purists by in- 
stinct, such confirmed believers in absolute honesty and 
singleness of heart, what shall we as practical men do 
about the fact? Shall we espouse it and indorse it, or 
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shall we treat it as a weakness of our nature from which 
we must ruthlessly free ourselves if we can? 

I sincerely believe that the latter course is the only 
one that we can follow as practical, ‘‘up-to-date’’ men. 
Absolute frankness and sincerity are doubtless very fine 
ideals to play with, but where on this attitudinizing planet 
are they to be found? I am therefore a complete em- 
piricist and opportunist so far as my theory of human 
action goes. I live, to be sure, by the practical faith that 
I am an honest man on the whole, that I am true to my- 
self and my friends on the whole; but to which one of 
my many selves and of my friends with their various 
selves? To be at all times one, and only one, of these 
various selves, as though it were ultimate and final, is, I 
believe, a tremendously mistaken attitude. There is only 
one certainty which skepticism itself leaves standing. 
When I have stripped off all the make-believes and pre- 
tenses which constitute my various selves, when I have, 
like Peer Gynt, peeled off all the layers of the onion, 
there is either nothing left or else merely the monstrous 
make-believe, illusion, that I can actually do just this 
peeling. 

After all, then, make-believe is practically the very 
germ, the root of the self. And the scientific views of 
men about the self—what do they have to tell us? Here 
we find the same alternative: either ‘‘psychology with- 
out a soul,’’ or one with a great deal too many of them 
—two, three, four. When they start to peel the onion, it 
is layers, layers, and again layers, and if you insist upon 
going on, finally nothing. Either an abstract point which 
is simple, but useless, or a concrete self which is plural 
and fallible, but workable. And what is the concrete 
self, these layers? Upon this point we are again not left 
in doubt. They are successive layers of imitation, make- 
believe, even protective mimicry. Just as the cat, through 
the playful make-believe of hunting the mouse, finally 
learns to catch the real mouse, so the child, by playing 
to be a self of many kinds, finally becomes a genuine self. 
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And it is only by imitation, make-believe, by ‘‘try, try 
again,’’ that we all continue to become such genuine selves 
as we may. 

It is not surprising, then, that while we all agree that 
the genuine self is the whole-souled self no concrete test 
of the genuine self can be agreed upon. The wonder is 
rather that not a single purist among them all seems 
ever to have considered that the difficulty may all the 
time be in the essential nature of the self, and that the 
self, even in its moments of intensest conviction, may not 
know infallibly which one of its chameleon-like changes 
is the fundamental one. Indeed, when one remembers 
that the most striking practical application of the doce- 
trine of absolute sincerity and frankness is the conscien- 
tious insistence of one’s neighbor in telling us what we 
don’t want to hear, one feels less tempted than ever to 
lend the doctrine a respectful ear. But please observe 
that when, as practical men, we give up the hope of ab- 
solute sincerity, we do not give up the quest for sincerity 
on the whole. We still believe in its existence, and we 


continue to gain an ever better position toward it by con- 
tinuing to simulate it. The very fact of the posture—or 
imposture—proves the existence of the reality. 


VI. 


And now, after all this introduction, let us go straight 
to our question. I have said, and now repeat it, that not 
only as a matter of fact do we find our instinct for make- 
believe actually creating beliefs, but that there are some 
situations in which this influence must be regarded as in- 
evitable and lawful. 

Here you may be disposed to draw back. You may 
have agreed that unconscious make-believe is an ingre- 
dient in all our practical activities, and that in so far as 
it is unconscious, and in that sense whole-souled, it may 
have utility, as biology and psychology have shown. 
There are even such things as fruitful illusions. But you 
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feel sure that we should stop short of the conscious will 
to make-believe, of the final push. That comes too near 
to pretense for comfort. Well, of course, I will agree, 
in so far as the realities of life will allow. Whenever the 
make-believe is not whole-souled, and there are certain 
regions where make-believe must, with the best inten- 
tions, remain half-hearted and degenerate into conscious 
pretense, then, for the sake of avoiding this egregious 
pretense, we must refrain from make-believe. But such 
situations are fortunately rare. 

There are undoubtedly certain limited and specialized 
regions of human interest and activity where make-be- 
lieve is out of the question, where normally it cannot be- 
come whole-souled, and must therefore degenerate into 
empty pretense. These are the realms of pure science 
and of pure imagination. The term pure is here the sig- 
nificant thing. By the initial assumption or make-believe 
of pure truth or pure fiction, any personal or private 
make-believe, becomes irrelevant and is, so to speak, ex- 
cluded automatically. In the case of the former, the 
purity consists in the fact that both the postulates and the 
processes of science are assumed to be free from any 
admixture of passional interests. The only feelings 
which are still comme il faut are those which are stirred 
by the click of the laws of identity and contradiction and 
which tell us that the machine is working properly. Hav- 
ing indulged in the tremendous initial make-believe that 
the results are indifferent to us one way or another, we 
thereby exclude automatically any other minor elements 
of make-believe. In the sphere of pure imagination and 
art, on the other hand, the purer the original make-be- 
lieve, the more complete the pretense, the more irrelevant 
do any minor pretenses become. By this initial conven- 
tion, the world is so removed from that particular kind 
of reality where pretense is significant that it becomes 
not so much reprehensible as absurd. Not only the ideas 
themselves, but the feelings, are wraiths without suffi- 
cient vitality to become genuine pretense. Both science 
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and art are games. In the former the rule is not to pre- 
tend at all, because by hypothesis, by convention, there is 
no concrete self for whom the illusion or delusion would 
be either sweet or bitter. As well bluff in a game of soli- 
taire. In the latter, on the contrary, the rule is to make- 
believe so completely that everybody is in the game, and 
the assumption of seriousness becomes absurd. 

But when we leave the worlds of parallelograms and 
stars, of past creations and of perfect masterpieces, and 
descend into the lower world of things in the seeming and 
the making, things immediately become strangely mixed. 
Now we are in a world where reality and _ ideal- 
ity, facts and values, jostle each other at every turn. 
Here values have a finite fate in which we are deeply in- 
terested and in which we have a hand. Here we learn 
that truth and illusion alike may be both a blessing and 
a bane, and that ‘‘truth, to go kindly in all kinds of har- 
ness, must be kept in the abstract.’’ We learn to keep 
it there and to economize it, not so much indeed because 
of a personal timidity as because it is the rule of the 
game, and if we wish to play the game we must abide by 
its rules. It is just because of our interest in the fate of 
values that we are aware how dangerous is the appar- 
ently harmless assumption that truth and value are 
identical ! 

Before you can go about in this world at all you must 
assume or make-believe certain things, and assume them 
no longer playfully and artificially, but with at least an 
appearance of reality. You must assume what I assume 
—put on, if you will, certain clothes of thought and feel- 
ing—and they must not vary too much from the mode. 
Nakedness is thinkable in an anatomical lecture or in a 
picture, but not in the House of Lords. If you do not 
have certain beliefs and feelings you must find them, and 
when once assumed they will soon become part of you. 
The only man who was ever cynical and indecent enough 
to. be completely and solely himself was Diogenes, and 
yet he was, perhaps, the world’s greatest fakir! 
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Vil. 


But turning now from these general considerations, let 
us examine the more personal relations, states of mind 
between man and man. There is something in you, let 
us say, that I like. I cannot define it, but I know that it 
is the real you, the ‘‘real thing.’’ ‘‘Nothing more 
simple,’’? you say. ‘‘If you want me, come and find me. 
Show me your real self, and I will show you mine.’’ But 
not so fast. It is not at all as simple as that. If I 
should show you my real self all at once, it would prob- 
ably be for the last time. Whitman loved the crowd and 
thought to elbow his way into it—and he was himself, 
almost ‘‘sole and entire;’’ but the crowd would have 
none of him, although he was, after all, really quite a 
simple and harmless soul, as his more intimate friends, 
who gradually accommodated themselves to him, finally 
found. No; my first calls must be in a certain dress, 
of the mind as well as of the body. I must meet you half 
way, assume, nay, even pretend to (I do not shrink from 
the word) certain points of view, attitudes and feelings 
which I do not really have, or at least not in the degree 
which I allow you to assume. Above all, if you are a 
woman, must there be this initial pretense. Illusion you 
will have, even if your keen eyes partially see through it. 
The chivalrous, the tender, the heroic! Of course they 
dare not be crude. The older ‘‘business’’ of the strut 
and the falling on one’s knees no longer works, and there 
must always be some faint adumbration of something 
real, not necessarily quite like the passing show, but still 
not wholly different, some reality which you can dimly 
guess. So it is, and when I answer the kindly invitation 
of your eyes to come and find you, I must perforce give 
you back your self before I dare to show you mine. But 
to argue that such procedure, such assumption of your 
points of view and attitudes, is a form of deception, is to 
misconceive the entire situation. Perhaps the very atti- 
tude I am assuming, the sentiments and opinions I make- 
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believe to possess, are what I really want, since I admire 
them in you; and my make-believe is thus but a prelim- 
inary step to whole-souled acceptance and to their be- 
coming real in me. And after all, if one is not quite 
true at the start does it so much matter? Who knows 
what is quite true of himself? We are going in the right 
direction; that is the main point. If I want to coax a 
child to come to me, I hold out my watch; when he 
takes hold of the watch I substitute a penny; when he 
begins to suck the penny I substitute a chocolate. What 
is the harm of this? And what are men, in comparison 
with the quite true, but babes? And what am I but a 
baby, too, crying for the truth? And what are words, 
meanings, conventions, but toys and sweetmeats for 
grown-up babes who call themselves men? 

When, moreover, we multiply these personal relations 
and get that new irrational quantity, the social will, 
things become even still more mixed. A social group or 
organism, of whatever sort, whether large or small, is 
what it is because of our mutual make-believes. When- 
ever a group of people meet together, whether for dance 
or prayer, whether for philanthropy or plunder, the ini- 
tial presupposition or platform is a certain assumption of 
common attitudes and motives which, according to all 
psychological laws, cannot in everyone be genuine, but 
must for some be make-believe. But because I do not 
feel at this particular moment the abandon of joy that 
characterizes the dance shall I be a kill-joy rather than 
show a pleasure I do not feel? Because my feeling of 
reverence at the moment scarcely justifies the kneeling 
attitude shall I sit bolt upright and communicate my lack 
of devotion to others? Rather may I not hope that if I 
appear to be what I am not, and persist in that appear- 
ance long enough, I shall actually make it real ultimately? 
The same rule holds in all the more serious and pro- 
longed social relations, of parents to children, of teach- 
ers to pupils, of the ruler to the ruled, of one class of 
society to another. If in these relations there is much 
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of make-believe, much of it is also whole-souled, in that 
in the very act of appearing to be better than we are 
we are really willing that the oncoming generation shall 
be better, and often actually believing that man and so- 
ciety, as a whole, is better than we are individually. In 
polities and business the cohesive power of mutual make- 
believe has long been seen to be an absolute necessity. 
The manufacture of public sentiment, the creation and 
sustaining of business credit, have come to be recognized 
as not only legitimate, but absolutely indispensable, 
specialized forms of modern industry. Some of you will 
recall a recent newspaper symposium upon the question: 
What would happen if everybody in New York told the 
absolute truth for one day? The answers were many 
and detailed. At this moment I can recall the horror 
with which I looked into that abyss of possibility, and I 
can honestly say that I hope never to look into it again. 
Only the imagination of a Poe could sustain such a 
vision for any length of time. 

All these conclusions may, I think, be generalized in 
the following proposition: When the realization of an 
end, itself useful or good, depends upon the reflex effect 
upon ourselves and others of the assumption, even pre- 
tense, that we already have it, then make-believe, pre- 
tense, is certainly a lawful and probably an indispensable 
thing. A rule of morality which would absolutely pre- 
vent me from making these assumptions (and encourag- 
ing others to make them, if they can), upon which the 
very actualization of ideals depends, would be a thor- 
oughly immoral rule. I confess I do not see how this 
logic can be escaped. 


VIII. 


But now, it will be said, these are all human and rela- 
tive situations. In a world which is, alas, in some re- 
spects a stage, and all the men and women merely 
players, we must indeed play our part, with a smile on 
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our lips, and in our hearts, perhaps, ‘‘an aching chasm 
*twixt the dream and deed.’’ But after the play, in the 
intervals of the tiring-room, then there can be no pre- 
tense, nay, not even make-believe. That would be too 
uncanny. There we might meet Reality, Self, God—all 
spelled with capital letters! There, too, we might get 
touched on the sleeve by Death... . 


Thus God might touch a pope 
At unawares, ask what his baubles mean, 
And whose part he presumed to play just now? 
Best be yourself, imperial, plain and true! 


So said Bishop Blougram. And in the tiring-room, 
stripped between the acts, we do seem to come danger- 
ously near to that pure simplicity which is either our 
true self or God. 

At first sight it appears so. We seem to be beyond 
the human and social in the region of stars and abso- 
lutes, of pure truth—or pure poetry. Either, or! But is 
it really so? Are we not just on the dangerous edge of 
things, where as the good bishop further said, ‘‘our inter- 
est is;’’ on that outermost edge of a chasm between 
value and reality where it is now madness to stop, and 
where our only chance of leaping it lies in an almost 
superhuman exercise of the instinct to make-believe— 
where the watchword must be not only pretend, but pre- 
tend fortiter? 

Let us see what the religious question really is. Is it 
not the great option of believing that the world is human 
or inhuman at the core? Pure science and pure art are 
essentially inhuman. If you give them a chance to speak 
out their full meaning, it will always be a hard inhu- 
manity to man, as a Bradley or a Whistler will not hesi- 
tate to declare. They are both, in their own way, of a 
hard procrustean temper, both arch-abstractors, cutting 
down the human to fit their scale of pure illusion or pure 
truth. But religion says that the world is human, on the 
whole. However varied its forms, and they are mani- 
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fold, in essence it is always the same, the very human 
assumption that what is not nevertheless still is. Accord- 
ing to our temperament we cry: ‘‘He’s a Good Fellow, 
and ’twill all be well’’ (in its higher form, ‘‘God’s in his 
heaven—All’s right with the world’’), or, again, ‘‘He is 
a jealous God’’—or, more ideally expressed, ‘‘He is of 
purer eyes than to behold evil, and cannot look upon 
iniquity.’ Whether a glorified trust or a glorified 
fear, in either case religion is essentially a very human 
attitude. 

What then is the logical situation in case the religious 
hypothesis, in either of its forms, is true on the whole? 
Of course we must assume that we believe this or the 
question of the will to make-believe has no significance 
from the outset. If we accept the humanistic view of the 
world, there is nothing for it but to be human to the last. 
If I once believe that what is not nevertheless is, I have 
in this very belief an ‘‘antecedent probability’’ which has 
the power to transmute make-believes into beliefs, illu- 
sions into realities; and logic and practice unite in 
demanding that I shall use it. On the other hand, 
if I refrain from the whole-souled make-believe 
which develops and sustains the belief, my belief loses 
its vitality and I am again face to face with the old 
option between the inhuman and human view of the 
world. 

Moreover, if we once reach the conclusion that the re- 
ligious interpretation of the world is the humanistic, I 
cannot see that our relations to the religious principle 
can be other than personal and human, with all their 
pathos and humor. If I wish to make the gods’ ac- 
quaintance, to stand well with them, I shall have to put 
my best foot forward, even if at times I make-believe to 
be a little better than I really am. It is all a part of my 
assumption. Hither they are good fellows, and will un- 
derstand, or else they are jealous gods, and will see that 
I am doing my best to please them. To take a trivial 
illustration: just as in our relations to each other he is 
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a sorry wight who is always hugging his precious integ- 
rity to his bosom and enters into no social relations 
because of his fear of lending himself to social hypocrisy 
and pretense, so we may well believe that the cosmical 
mugwump who walks by himself is just as little pleasing 
to the gods and has just as little chance of having his 
make-believes come true. And if make-believe sometimes 
leads to pretense? Pretense for pretense: what is there 
to prove that pretense through fear of hypocrisy is any 
better than pretense through hope of ideality? I for 
one fail to see that the former is anything but honesty 
by a kind of dishonesty. 

But we may look more deeply still—into the very eyes 
of Death himself. Why should I fear the familiar touch 
of His servant Death, even if I have not yet composed 
my face? If deep within me is that immitigable instinct 
which has led me, half-knowing and half-unknowing, to 
spin my make-believes, how shall He take too seriously 
my pious pretense? Especially when, as I cannot help 
believing, the whole history of religious symbolism shows 
that it is from illusion to illusion that He has been lead- 
ing me on, precisely as in the case of my own innocent 
make-believe—first the watch, then the penny, and then 
the stick of chocolate! I am sure that when I awoke 
from that series of beautiful illusions I was not racially 
indignant, my tribal self was not scandalized. There is 
a beautiful story, of John Luther Long’s, I believe, 
called ‘‘The Prince of Illusion,’’ in which a little blind 
boy is kept by his devoted mother in the illusion that 
he is a prince, in a wonderful world of make-believe. 
Finally he awakes from the dream. But he is not angry 
for he understands the great love of his mother. In 
that love he is a prince, richer and nobler than before. 
Is God any less human, any more inhuman, than we 
are? Do you suppose that he is displeased when we 
carry our make-believe a little far? And when, in our 
anxiety to realize the good in ourselves or others, we 
are just a little forward in assuming that it is already 
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there, do you think that he is angry? I trow not! There 
is a game going on between you and the nature of things, 
but it is a beautiful game, in which both mean the good 
and the true on the whole. 
Wusvur M. Ursan. 
Trinity CoLLecE, Hartrorp, Conn. 





CRIME AND SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY. 
CARL HEATH. 


[‘ is in harmony with what one may perhaps call the 
modern growth of social consciousness that society be- 
comes more and more concerned with the problem of the 
treatment of those of its members who fall below the 
accepted normal standard. The submerged tenth, the in- 
sane, the degenerate, the criminal, the problem of these 
abnormal factors of the social organism becomes more 
and more insistent with the advance in that order which 
is the expression of a higher consciousness—social in its 
inception, humanitarian in its activity. For it is this 
note of humanitarianism that would seem to distinguish 
the social instincts of the modern world. The concep- 
tion of a social being which overrides with a stern im- 
perative the desires and satisfactions of the individual is 
no new human concept. Egyptian, Jew, Greek and 
Roman were each in turn possessed by it. What is new, 
since possibly the French revolutionary era, is the ex- 
tension of this social concept to all humanity, and even 
sub-humanity, and its impregnation with the spirit of 
humaneness. 

I need not labor the point, for whatever we may say 
of the degenerate tendencies of the age, there never was 
a period in which the question, ‘‘Am I my brother’s 
keeper?’’ was met with so ready an affirmative. 

We are astounded at the harshness, the cruelty, the in- 
difference of the past; and some militant writers like the 
Vol. XIX —Ne 2 16 
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Earl of Meath would have us believe that our astonish- 
ment arises from our growing feebleness. We have, he 
tells us, lost our ‘‘grit.’’ But perhaps this grit, whose 
supposed loss he deplores, was but our dullness of spirit 
with its attendant cruelty; and a growing intelligence, a 
humaner social and human consciousness is the more 
reasonable explanation of the general revolt against 
harsh and brutal conditions, for ourselves and for others. 

And this is peculiarly true in the realm of criminology. 
We cannot treat our criminals as we did; we have moved 
on. We realize our relationship to them as our fathers 
never did. We see the social, the moral, the economic 
factors which produce them, and we know that for these 
factors we also are responsible. ‘‘The criminal prob- 
lem,’’ says a writer in the Nation, ‘‘is at bottom not so 
much a penal as a social problem. And as we sense our 
responsibility we seek to understand the problem. How 
far are we, as a society, responsible and how far is the 
criminal individual to be blamed for'his acts? And then, 
since he is there, what is to be done with him? For we 
are not only scientifically aware of our intimate relation- 
ship one with another, but as I have said, our modern 
social consciousness is instinct with the humanitarian 
spirit. But to answer these questions is no easy matter. 
Problems of social life, of economics, of ethics, of hered- 
ity, of free will, all have to be considered—in short, every- 
thing that bears on the study of human character and 
human relations. 

To this end a considerable part of the work of the 
Ethological Society, or society for the systematic study 
of human character, gives assistance. A pamphlet re- 
cently published by Dr. Bernard Hollander, its president, 
well known as a brain specialist, entitled, ‘‘Crime and 
Responsibility,’ claims the attention of every thoughtful 
student of criminology. 

To get at the root of responsibility for criminal acts 
we must consider the make-up of men. Thus there are 
the primary inherited feelings which find expression 
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through the brain organization. Whatever the ego, the 
real self, may be, for all practical purposes of social re- 
lationships the self is conditioned by the material organ- 
ism through which it acts. It is somewhat appalling, 
indeed, to think how much character depends, as Dr. Hol- 
lander reminds us, ‘‘on physiological accidents.’’ ‘‘Thus 
even a slight injury to the brain may totally change the 
character of a person; the habitual use of drugs and 
alcohol may change the disposition; long illness may 
cause a person to grow less sympathetic and gracious, 
and more selfish; moreover a small patch of inflamma- 
tion in a man’s brain may give him homicidal tendencies, 
while a little softening of a square inch of the cortex may 
make another a kleptomaniac.”’ 

Can the will overcome these adverse factors? Will 
power may be strengthened by training, but it is to be 
borne in mind that it ‘‘has no separate existence’’ of 
itself. ‘‘It is only a capacity of being so powerfully at- 
tracted by one motive that other motives become insig- 
nificant.’’ ‘‘We do not,’’ says Dr. Hollander ‘‘make 
deliberate choice; all that our judgment can do is to 
weigh the various attractions of several motives. The 
most powerful must certainly prove victorious.’’ 

How does this work out? It follows, says Dr. Hol- 
lander, in effect, that if we are not as some still suppose, 
born equally good or bad by nature, but that our char- 
acters depend on (1) our inherited primary feelings, and 
(2) our inherited will-capacity., 1. e., capacity of being 
predominantly attracted by this or that motive, then 
men have all degrees of moral capacity as they have of 
intellectual; and as you cannot expect or demand com- 
mon sense from the mentally deficient, so you cannot ask 
for normal morality from the morally deficient. 

The criminal is a morally deficient being. Is it, then, 
reasonable to punish him for his deficiency, for which de- 
ficiency he is not responsible? 

The only excuse for punishment, strictly so-called, 
would be that the terrorism of punishment supplies a 
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powerful element in the ‘‘sum total of actuating motives,”’ 
Thus it has a practical value to society which seems to 
justify it to Dr. Hollander. Punishment in this view be- 
comes merely an expedient deterrent. It is not here 
justified on any ethical basis. 

Dr. Hollander is justly severe on that absurd thing the 
legal test of insanity, i. e., ‘‘knowing the difference be- 
tween right and wrong.’’ ‘‘The lunatic,’’ he says, 
‘knows the difference as well as we do.’’ It is the very 
thing which often ‘‘drives him to despair.’’ And then 
the idea of a hard and fast line between sane and insane 
has long since been given up by medical men. ‘‘ Persons 
are to be met with of all stages between the normal and 
the profoundly insane.’’ Large numbers of criminals 
are not admitted to be insane when convicted, but their 
insanity is proved later on. Thus in England one in 
every one hundred and twenty-six prisoners is certified 
insane, and one in eight comes of insane or epileptic 
parents. This, by the way, would of itself justify the 
abolition of the death penalty if our penology were based 
on scientific and moral grounds. 

But there are many stages before we come to the certi- 
fied insane. Every kind of weak-mindedness supplies its 
quota of crime. We go on believing in prisons, police 
and punishment for those derelicts of society—the men- 
tally deficient—wheu they commit crimes, whilst leaving 
them beyond the age of sixteen, ‘‘to carry on their ex- 
istence until the catastrophe occurs which could have been 
foreseen and ought to have been prevented, and then as 
a climax to our proceedings, we hang them to prevent 
further trouble and for the purpose of warning future 
evil-doers.’’ Thus in Manchester board schools of forty 
thousand children, five hundred were found to be feeble- 
minded. The Manchester authorities provide special 
schools for and control these unhappy children until the 
age of sixteen, and then they are left to go their own 
gait. Thus society breeds its troubles in good truth. 

The other classes of criminals, the born criminal with- 
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out moral sensibility—by-product of the slums, of the 
dregs of civilization; and the accidental criminal, product 
of adverse social and economic circumstances—of both 
of these types Dr. Hollander has much to say that is 
wise and fruitful, and his words are well illustrated by 
eases that have come into his hands as a medical man. 

The born criminal, or as Dr. Hollander calls him, the 
professional criminal, is one ‘‘whose vocation is crime 
by a physical and psychical proclivity, a man in whom 
the selfish tendencies predominate over the moral and 
religious sentiments and altruistic motives, and whose 
intellectual powers instead of inhibiting such tendencies 
are employed to further them and to supply means for 
their gratification; moreover such men are usually not 
influenced by domestic affections, and much too insensible 
to the esteem of others to be prevented from committing 
crimes.’’ No doubt true enough, and yet on Dr. Hol- 
lander’s own showing it is society which is responsible 
for the production of such beings. Society must then 
find the remedy and the cure, which one can hardly be- 
lieve lies in the direction of physiological operation such 
as some so strongly advocate in these days. 

Little need be said of the accidental criminal. There 
is no way of getting rid of such but by ceasing to pro- 
duce him. ‘‘Economie and social causes largely account 
for the production of this class of criminals. The rush 
of life, the competitive system, exciting pleasure, morbid 
literature, the wealth of the wealthy, the poverty of the 
poor, the frightful overcrowding of the masses, the con- 
tinuous labor of married women, working right up to the 
day of their delivery, and working again within a week 
after their confinement; all these things help to call into 
life not only a race of beings who have neither moral nor 
physical strength, but also a large number of individuals 
who are subject to strange whims, delusions and uncon- 
trollable impulses.’’ 

All these types of criminals, indeed, tell us the same 
story of social responsibility and of the great need for 
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study and experiment in penological treatment. No 
doubt as time goes on Dr. Hollander will give us more 
of his experience and suggestive thought on this question. 
His conclusion that ‘‘crime calls for intelligent and scien- 
tific treatment,’’ will be generally admitted, and also 
very largely his further conclusion that the public will 
in the future ‘‘look to the physician . . . for the differ- 
ential diagnosis between the curable and the incurable 
criminal.’’ Indeed there is only one fault to be found 
with his attitude, and that is its tendency to be too purely 
a scientific one. For beside physiology and experimental 
psychology, beside economic and strictly medical ques- 
tions, lie others of psychic and spiritual import bearing 
on this question of crime and responsibility. Dr. Hol- 
lander does not touch on these, and yet how can they be 
ignored and satisfactory methods adopted? I do not 
know Dr. Hollander’s ideas in these directions, but there 
is always a fear lest the medical criminologist, particu- 
larly the brain specialist, be led away by the idea that 
‘‘brain secretes dog’s soul,’? and man’s too. There is 
just the fear that in the consumingly interesting study 
of the brain organization and the bearing of this study 
on the problem of crime, we may lose sight of the being 
whose organ the brain is; may tend, that is, to think too 
much of the materialistic view. ‘‘The public will look 
to the physician,’’ true, but for the sake of a just and 
broadly human line of action it is to be hoped not ex- 
clusively to the physician. For after all the physician 
is not even an expert in the realm of ethics. And each 
age develops its morality. A scientific and medical 
priesthood is no more desirable than a theological one. 
We can but resolve, each of us, to live in the whole the 
good and the beautiful, and to apply this resolve to the 
settling of the lines of social action in their application 
to the criminal, conscious that here, indeed, we are very 
specially our brother’s keeper. 
Cart Hearu. 


Lonpon. 
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Morat INSTRUCTION AND TRAINING IN ScHoots. Report of an 
International Inquiry. Edited by M. E. Sadler. 


These two volumes form a veritable thesaurus from which 
writers on this subject will draw materials for many years to 
come. Mr. Sadler and his fellow-inquirers have done their part 
admirably; yet they will certainly be the first to admit that 
the work has only begun. We have here the foundation stone 
well and truly laid: it is now possible for the building to go 
on. In his admirable introduction the editor is unable to do 
more than indicate a few of the general lines of opinion. The 
value of the volumes, however, lies largely in the possibilities 
of future work. A unique combination of personal qualities 
and special experience has enabled Mr. Sadler to place before 
us a mass of materials that have been hitherto sadly to seek. On 
no subject are we more prone to dogmatize than on education, 
and within this subject there is no branch that lends itself more 
to easy generalizations than that which deals with moral train- 
ing. In these volumes we have now the means of testing many 
of those sweeping statements that vex the soul of the earnest 
student. Though no attempt has been made to reach anything 
even approximating to final conclusions on the great issues 
raised, much has been accomplished in the way of making clear 
the points that are at issue. The question of the sanctions—re- 
ligious, civic and personal—is now fairly put; and almost un- 
limited material supplied to enable readers to deal with the 
problem in a more or less scientific way. There is a general 
preponderance of opinion among English teachers in favor of 
the religious sanction. As Principal Burrell synopsizes his ex- 
perience of professional opinion, ‘‘There is an unwillingness to 
forego the religious sanction. Many teachers will admit of no 
other. Ethical systems as sanctions are too cold for school 
work.’’ It will be for future investigators to determine how 
far this preference for the religious sanction is based upon a 
conviction that it is the most powerful weapon in the teacher’s 
hand. The problem of the relation between the esoteric and the 
exoterie function of religion is here involved. 

It is quite in keeping with the English love of compromise 
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that while the profession is solidly in favor of the religious 
sanction, most of the English witnesses favor the view that 
‘‘moral and religious teaching are in some essential points inter- 
dependent,’’ and that therefore ‘‘in view of differences in re. 
ligious conviction, a due place should be given within the 
framework of national education to schools which are closely 
associated with religious bodies, and which can give full ex- 
pression to the principles of their corporate life.’’ 

From the point of view of method the teachers who have 
given evidence fall naturally into two great groups, those in 
favor of direct methods and those in favor of indirect. Tak- 
ing all the world into account, the two groups are probably 
about equal, with perhaps a balance in favor of the direct 
method. But when we confine ourselves to the English teach- 
ers there is a decided majority for the indirect method. This 
majority becomes overwhelming in the case of the secondary 
teachers. They are strongly opposed to systematic instruction 
in morals in the sense of giving more or less formal lessons 
on morals. The elementary teachers are more evenly divided 
on the subject, the cause of this difference being probably the 
fact that elementary teachers have been in the habit of giving 
Bible lessons, which are at least allied to moral lessons. The 
evidence, however, would almost suggest that the secondary 
teachers regard their pupils as different in kind from those 
found in the elementary schools. One witness (Rev. Chancellor 
Bernard) openly states that ‘‘there is a difference in docility 
between boys in elementary and those in our great public 
schools. In the former there is nothing of the critical, superior 
position which a boy of the upper class assumes, except, indeed, 
when he comes face to face with a man like Dr. Arnold or 
Bowen of Harrow.’’ This would imply a difference in the con- 
ditions of the psychological problem that presents itself to the 
elementary teacher as compared with the secondary. As a 
matter of fact we have this distinction practically applied in 
Mr. Keatinge’s treatment of contrariant ideas, which seem to 
find a more congenial field in the secondary schools than in the 
elementary. This is a matter on which more light is urgently 
needed; no one can read the first of these volumes without 
realizing how important are the issues involved. 

It may be worth noting that perhaps the term incidental 
would better represent what is meant than the term indirect. 
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The teacher of a secondary school regards moral training as a 
part of his duty—as the most important part indeed. But he 
thinks he can attain his end better than by going directly 
toward it. He thinks that the longest way round is the shortest 
way home. Yet he teaches directly though incidentally. A 
serious talk that arises by chance is none the less direct that it 
was not provided for in the time table. Indeed, there is a 
curious inconsistency in opposing direct moral instruction and 
yet upholding the school sermon. It would almost appear that 
what separates the two camps has a quantitative rather than a 
qualitative reference. 

Though less controversial—except where the French system 
keeps alive the problems of volume one—the second volme is 
full of valuable information that so widens our view that we 
can in future speculations take the world as our unit. It is 
impossible to praise too highly the fairness that marks the pres- 
entation of all the conflicting evidence that has been poured 
into the inquiry committee. 

JOHN ADAMS. 

University of London. 


Woman: Her PosiTIoN AND INFLUENCE IN ANCIENT GREECE 
AND RoME, AND AMONG THE EarLy CurisTIANs. By James 
Donaldson, M. A., LL. D., Principal of the University of St. 
Andrews. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1907. 


This work (254 pages) is divided into four books, the first 
three of which have been compiled from essays that appeared 
between 1878 and 1889 in the Contemporary Review, London. 
The fourth book, both in form and substance, reads like a series 
of notes bearing on the subject-matter of the first three books. 
The whole forms a series of brightly written studies of woman- 
hood, which, if they possess more or less the characteristics of 
literary snapshots rather than the sustained interest of the de- 
velopment of a history or of an idea, are nevertheless formed 
into a unity by the all-pervading sympathy of the writer. On 
every page this sympathy creates an atmosphere which makes 
throughout for the conclusion that (p. 191) ‘‘as with individuals 
there is no place like home, so with a state there is no institu- 
tion like home; that a community can be great only where there 
are happy, harmonious and virtuous homes, and that homes can- 
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not be happy and harmonious and virtuous unless woman is ac- 
corded a worthy place in those homes, with freedom of action, 
with a consciousness of responsibility, and with the right, un- 
fettered by circumstances or prejudice, to develop all that is 
best and noblest in her to the utmost perfection.’’ 

On pages 20 and 21 Dr. Donaldson gives a charming version 
of the story of Nausicaa, and incidentally a fascinating ac- 
count of the life of Homeric women, with their ‘‘fine develop- 
ment of the body.’’ ‘‘They are much in the open air.’’ ‘‘They 
can do everything that is necessary.’’ ‘‘Time never hangs heavy 
on their hands.’’ ‘‘And the strength and freshness of body 
produce a sweetness of temper and soundness of mind which 
act like a charm on all the men who have to do with them.’’ 

The conditions of life in Sparta and Athens are interestingly 
contrasted, and we are made to feel that the exclusive condi- 
tions of the Spartan community made a relatively great free- 
dom possible to its women, with the happiest effects on the 
health and beauty of its people and on the frank, wholesome re- 
lations of the sexes. In Athens, on the other hand, commer- 
cial life, the attraction of her philosophic schools and of her 
great art treasures, induced a mixed and diverse population in 
which that racial purity which was a common Greek ideal 
seemed only achievable at the cost of the freedom of the women. 
Those people who believe to-day that woman’s sphere is exclu- 
sively the home, and her work exclusively domestic, would do 
well to study the life of the women of ancient Athens. There 
the home life, home work, home interest, home education of 
the women was complete in its separation from the public life, 
public education, political work and political interests of the 
men. Outraged human nature revenged itself in the corruption 
of the home life of the women and in the passing of influence, 
intelligence, power and wisdom out of the hands of the legiti- 
mate wives into the hands of the Hetere, who because of their 
freedom to do and be whatsoever they would and could, be- 
came by virtue of their richer experience the ‘‘companions”’ 
and beloved comrades of the men. 

The strongly organized Roman family is attractively sketched. 
The good points—the strong sense of duty between its mem- 
bers and toward the state, the mutual affection and respect be- 
tween its men and women; and its weak points—the legal pos- 
session of its women by the men, the consequent revolt of its 
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women and their recourse to poisoning and other crimes as 
means to the realization of a thwarted and disregarded will; 
all these are dispassionately set forth. Also the breakdown 
of the Roman contract-marriage, the unwillingness of the men 
to incur the vast expenses incidental to an over-luxurious family 
life and to the dowering of daughters. 

Most interesting, too, is the examination of the causes of the 
curious degradation of the idea of marriage which occurred 
during the early centuries of Christianity. At that time, we are 
shown, the doctrine of the value of the individual human soul, as 
such, which was destined ultimately to carry with it the full 
recognition of the human equality of men and women, was over- 
laid by the false antithesis of the flesh and the spirit. Marriage 
during these early Christian centuries tended to be regarded 
almost wholly as a relation of the flesh, and therefore it was felt 
that saints of God must crucify the flesh and abstain from mar- 
riage if they were to achieve saintship. 

In his treatment of this impious heresy (of which Christian- 
ity has not yet seen the last), as well as in his treatment of 
the whole subject—many times appearing—of the relation of 
modesty and clean-mindedness to knowledge and to nudity, 
the author has an attitude which we would call intensely 
modern, were it not that it was so nobly held by that most 
modern-ancient, Plato. Through these difficult places Dr. 
Donaldson walks with a firm and even tread. He handles his 
subject-matter without bitterness or overstatement, but with 
the assurance and humor and easy leisure of a man too con- 
vinced of the nature and tendency of things to be in a hurry. 

Mary GILLILAND HusBAND. 

London, England. 


THE ScHoots or Hetuas. By Kenneth J. Freeman. London: 
Maemillan & Co., Ltd., 1907. Pp. xviii, 231. 


One need not say to oneself, de mortuis nil nisi bonum, be- 
fore proceeding to say good things of Mr. Freeman’s book. It 
is in itself charming and attractive. It is a work by a young 
Hellenist on things Hellenic; it is a book by a classical school- 
master on classical schools. One might be listening, as one 
reads, to one of Plato’s bright and eager figures—a Glaucon or 
an Adeimantos. The literary charm is, indeed, ever and again, 
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almost Platonic. Now there is a little sparkle of wit, and now 
an apt quotation from a Greek poet; and now there is a fresh 
modern parallel. The book generally may be said to be written 
from a literary point of view. It is not concerned, to any ex- 
tent, with the theory of Greek education. One section of the 
work (pp. 227-272) professes to deal with the theory of educa- 
tion; but the section consists chiefly of excerpts from the early 
part of the ‘‘Republic,’’ along with a brief sketch of the ‘‘Cyro- 
pedia.’’! Aristotle’s elaborate theory of the place of art, and 
especially of music, in a scheme of education is dismissed, some- 
what slightingly, in half a page (p. 258). 

The merit and charm of the book rests in its simple and lucid 
exposition of the curricula and methods of Greek education in 
the first section (pp. 11-227), which constitutes the bulk of the 
volume. The author distinguishes carefully the three stages 
of Athenian education, and he explains as carefully the sub- 
jects which were studied in each of these stages, and the method 
of their study. In doing so he bases himself freshly and 
fully on original evidence, and especially on the evidence to be 
drawn from Greek pottery. A number of illustrations of school 
life, taken from this source, help to give color and force to 
his descriptions of schools and of scholars. He draws, too, on 
the comic poets and on the mimes of Herondas for illustration; 
and not only so, but he uses his own imagination to good 
purpose. One of the most interesting passages in the book is a 
description of a day in an Athenian gymnasium (pp. 134-142), 
in the course of which various bits of evidence are pieced to- 
gether to form a convincing and lifelike picture. 

Writing as an old public school boy, the author has naturally 
compared Greek schools and their methods with those of the 
modern English public school. There is much that is fresh and 
suggestive in these comparisons; but one would have liked to 
see the connection and comparison between Greek education 
and later methods of instruction drawn out on a somewhat 
larger scale. One notices the four subjects, which in the Mid- 
dle Ages formed the quadrivium, mentioned together, without 
any allusion to their later history. And again, it seems an 
omission that no mention is made of our modern primary 
schools, and their aims and methods, when the author indulges 





1The editor explains that ‘‘some chapters, dealing with Socrates, Plato 
and Aristotle, did not appear sufficiently complete to justify publication.’’ 
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in parallels between Greek primary education and our own. 
For the aim and object of our primary schools, as expounded 
in the Code itself and by educationalists like Professor Sadler, 
are definitely Greek—the training of character and the forma- 
tion of good citizens. It is to the primary school, therefore, 
rather than to the public school (where the training of character 
is not so directly an object and citizenship is not so definitely 
ineculeated) that one naturally turns for a parallel to the pri- 
mary education of the Greeks; the more, as our primary edu- 
cation, just like that of the Greeks, stops at the age of fourteen. 
But a wider experience and greater reading would no doubt 
have enabled the author to do these things, and yet more, as 
he advanced in the study of his subject. As it is, the book re- 
mains, in spite of these slight criticisms, xouysv ri Kau évpvOpov. 

In a work for which such scholars as Mr. Morshead and Mr. 
Cornford stand joint sponsors, it would be hard to detect any 
errors. One such is the statement (p. 23) that ‘‘the Dorians 
can claim the ethical and collectivist philosophy of Pythag- 
oras;’’ for Pythagoras was an Ionian, and had not, in any 
real sense, a philosophy, such philosophy as one understands 
by the term Pythagoreanism belonging to the later Pythagoreans. 

ERNEST BARKER. 

Oxford. 


New Worwps For Otp. By H. G. Wells. London: Constable & 
Co., 1908. Pp. 355. 


Readers of Mr. Wells’s former works, imaginative or specula- 
tive, will find here, not perhaps more in the way of direct 
practical suggestion, but more of the spirit of compromise with 
present reality, than in anything he has previously attempted. 
His work is indeed intended as a popular introduction to a 
practical socialism. On the whole, his romances prefigure the 
critical part of this, while its reconstructive part is prefigured 
in his series of utopias. To me the former part is the more im- 
pressive. In direct criticism here, as in imaginative suggestion 
elsewhere, Mr. Wells shows himself undoubtedly a powerful 
analyst of the existing order of society. A certain intellectual 
affinity with the mechanical side of it, derived from scientific 
training, makes the destructive effect of his analysis all the 
stronger. Probably no one can exaggerate effectively for an 
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imaginative purpose something in which he has no sympathetic 
interest. In Mr. Wells’s representation of his Martian mon- 
sters I seem to perceive an element of underlying respect for 
the power of those highly efficient instrumental or mechanical 
intelligences placed momentarily at the summit of things and 
draining the life out of humanity. Whether ‘‘The War of the 
Worlds’’ was intended as an allegory I do not know, though the 
remark in the present volume (p. 93) that ‘‘the idea of property 
has run wild and bacome a choking universal weed recalls an 
incident in that book. But that the nightmares of ‘‘The Time 
Machine’’ and ‘‘When the Sleeper Wakes’’ were definitely 
elaborated as conceivable developments of the industrial plu- 
tocracy in which we live there can be no doubt. In the last 
stage of the process, nemesis has come, and the parts are re- 
versed. We get, as M. Anatole France has epigrammatically 
summed it up, ‘‘an anthropophagous proletariate and a com- 
estible aristocracy.’’ And now, in the opening part of Mr. 
Wells’s new volume, he gives us a perfectly sober criticism 
showing forth the utter irrationality of the selective process 
as it is allowed to go on in modern societies dominated by the 
concentration of wealth as an aim. 

So far the socialist’s case is complete. The question then 
arises, ought all of us who desire to emerge from the present 
economic order to call ourselves socialists? According to Mr. 
Wells, we ought if we are logical. The alternative is between 
socialism and definitive plutocracy. If there is no organized 
effort of human will, the completion of plutocracy is inevitable. 
Yet he admits that there are real difficulties in accepting social- 
ism, and that socialists often neglect to answer them. Some 
of them he himself answers by insisting on the difference 
between the contemporary and the earlier types of socialism. 
‘‘The modern socialist is not a communist.’’ Money, as the 
medium of exchange, ‘‘is indispensable to human freedom.” 
Posthumous property will persist in a mitigated state under 
socialism. ‘‘ All that property which is an enlargement of per- 
sonality, the modern socialist seeks tc preserve.’’ There will 
be no attempt to produce a dead level. On the contrary, society 
will be so ordered that there is free play for every kind of fac- 
ulty, and reward will be proportioned, with more justice than 
at present, to merit. 

These are important concessions. Yet we find it also laid 
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down that ‘‘socialism [by which I understand the socialist 
state] will be the universal landlord and the universal capi- 
talist’’ (p. 147). Practically this appears to work out into 
general dependence for employment on the state or some 
municipality. When we are told that the kind of personal 
property necessary for freedom will still be left, is not this 
as if the new society were to try to retain the fruit while cut- 
ting the roots? The kind of meum and tuum which, as Mr. 
Wells points out, children spontaneously recognize, does not 
seem to be enough for the freedom of adults. The circumscrip- 
tion of spheres within a single household is an insufficient anal- 
ogy for the developed state. Undoubtedly thinkers from oppo- 
site starting-points may considerably approximate to one an- 
other’s positions. Mr. Wells I take to have been primarily a 
thinker of socialistic tendency. At an earlier stage (on record 
in his utopias) he seems to have regarded liberalism and democ- 
racy as superseded. Further development of his view has led 
him to see the extreme importance of providing for liberty 
and for democratic criticism in a socialistic state. On the other 
side it is a conspicuous fact of the time that liberalism admits 
more and more of what is called ‘‘socialistic legislation’’ as 
compatible with its principles. In their immediate aims liber- 
als who desire movement and socialists who wish to achieve 
something in the present for the most part agree. For all that, 
there is a certain difference of ultimate ideal which it is bet- 
ter not to try to disguise. Mr. Wells’s actual sketch of an ideal 
socialist order will in many respects not appeal to one who is 
primarily liberal or republican as distinguished from social- 
ist. That socialism (with the state ultimately as universal land- 
lord and universal capitalist) and plutocracy are the only logi- 
cal alternatives I do not admit. To take them as such appears 
to me to result from trying to generalize an antithesis founded 
essentially on considerations only of the economic order. Mr. 
Wells, indeed, points out the limitations of purely economic 
theory, and notes how earlier socialists had already done this. 
Yet a close analysis, I think, would show that he has not alto- 
gether emerged from the circle in which most of the thinkers 
distinctively called socialist have moved. The communism of 
Plato or of More escapes this criticism, whatever may be said 
against it on other grounds. 

Mr. Well’s work is so suggestive of points to discuss that it 
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tempts the reviewer to go on indefinitely. Much might be said 
on the question whether a socialism which leaves so many things 
undecided can be ‘‘ultimately a moral and intellectual synthesis 
of mankind,’’ even though it is added, ‘‘from which fresh 
growth may come.’’ If we are to take certain limitations of 
conception as final, and not merely as part of the formulation 
of a compromise, then socialism is reduced entirely to a system 
of economic readjustments, and cannot claim to be a general 
synthesis at all. Is the form of the state, for example, indiffer- 
ent? Is the expectation serious that popular religion will be 
much the same after as before the transition? If so, then I 
do not find the socialistic reorganization radical enough. 
T. WHITTAKER. 


London. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL Basis OF RELIGION. <A Series of Lectures 
by John Watson, M. A., LL. D., Professor of Moral Philos- 
ophy in Queens University, Kingston, Canada. Glasgow: 
James Maclehose & Sons. Pp. 485. 


The lectures which constitute the body of this work are mainly 
essays in the reconstruction and history of religious belief. The 


author believes that ‘‘nothing short of a complete revision of 
current theological ideas can bring permanent satisfaction to our 
highly refiective age’’; and ‘‘that the theology of the future 
must take the form of a philosophy of religion’’ (Preface.) This 
work is not, however, in the full sense, a philosophy of religion. 
There is no systematic inquiry as to what religion is, on what it 
depends and the place it occupies or should occupy in human 
life. 

In the first chapter it is pointed out that religion contains 
three distinguishable but inseparable elements. It is at once a 
life, a ereed and a ritual. Very little is said about ritual; the 
relation of life and creed is discussed at some length, and the 
contention is, that religion is a life nourished and sustained by 
beliefs which are fundamentally true. True beliefs must be 
capable of being formulated into a definite system of ideas; and 
the only reasonable basis of religion is a system of metaphysics. 
Professor Watson does not say, with Dr. McTaggart, that no 
man is justified in a religious attitude except as a result of 
metaphysical study. He agrees with Newman that the religious 
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consciousness is not created by dogma. Faith precedes and is 
the condition of dogma; and the development of faith comes 
largely through the influence of men of religious genius. But 
he contends that faith is enriched by a reflective formulation of 
its own principle. What leads men ‘‘to look at all systematic 
thought about religion as doing violence to its original sim- 
plicity and power is mainly a confusion between dogma in the 
sense of a number of propositions based upon external au- 
thority, and a reasoned doctrine which claims no other support 
than its own inherent truth’’ (p. 7). This is true, but it is not 
the chief reason why a large class of thinkers rightly or wrongly 
distrust dogma both in the sense of a ‘‘number of propositions 
based upon external authority’’ and as a ‘‘reasoned doctrine.’’ 
To many metaphysical construction appears as an attempt to 
put together abstractions, and attention to it means neglect of the 
concrete and personal which alone can inspire a living faith. 
On the one hand it is claimed that the right Christian method 
is to aim at assimilating the life to Christ’s, to identify the 
self with Him, so that the whole relation to God, man and 
nature may be the same as His. On the other hand it is main- 
tained that ‘‘we cannot state the ‘doctrine’ of Jesus; for it 
appears as a supramundane life which must be felt in the per- 
son of Jesus, and its truth is guaranteed by the fact that such 
a life can be lived’’ (Harnack, ‘‘History of Dogma,’’ Vol. I, 
Ch. 2). Professor Watson discusses the views of Harnack, but 
he does not fairly face the problem whether there can be any 
valid reason for faith or any criterion of religious value which 
is not metaphysical. He emphasizes throughout the necessity 
of a true interpretation of the universe as the condition of the 
religious life. The ‘‘undeveloped intuitions’’ of Jesus must be 
expanded to the completeness of modern constructive idealism 
(p. 188). ‘‘We now recognize that while Christianity is based 
on a universal principle, that principle is not capable of being 
imprisoned in a few simple truths, but just because it is a living 
thing must be enriched by all the elements with which it comes 
in contact. To identify Christianity with its first simple form 
and reject its later developments merely because they are later, 
is as unjustifiable as to prefer the germ to the full-grown 
plant’’ (pp. 255, 256). In order to show in a concrete way the 
process by which religious thought has been gradually purified 
and enriched, Professor Watson gives us studies on Philo and 
Vol. XIX.—No. 2. 17 
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the New Testament, the Gnostics, Augustine’s Theology, Me- 
dieval Theology, and on Liebnitz and Protestant Theology. He 
examines also the attempts made to base religion on authority, 
and criticises the views of several modern philosophical writers 
whose views differ from his own. 

The chief value of the book lies in its criticisms. It is well 
written, the style is clear and untechnical, and anyone who is 
interested in the philosophical basis of religion will find it worth 
reading. 

Davip PHILLIPs. 

Bala, North Wales. 


THE PRECINCT OF RELIGION IN THE CULTURE OF HuMANITy. By 
Professor Charles Gray Shaw, B. D., Ph. D. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., 1908. Pp. i, 279. 


This book ‘‘contains the substance of the lectures delivered 
in the Graduate School of New York University in the course 
entitled Philosophy of Religion.’’ The author claims to have 
set aside in these lectures both metaphysics and psychology ‘‘for 
the sake of a humanism which seems best adapted to defining 
the essence of human worship.’’ Who will be able to read this 
announcement without a start? Humanism in religion without 
psychology! The central doctrine is that religious conscious- 
ness possesses an independent nature and a self-constituted 
character. Four parts of about equal length make up the book: 
(1) The essence of religion, (2) the character of religion, (3) 
the reality of religion, (4) the religious world-order. 

The reviewer cannot share the satisfaction which the author 
no doubt feels at having succeeded in excluding psychology 
almost completely from his treatment of religion. And he re- 
grets having to record another achievement of the author as 
unfortunate as the first: the rich stores recently added to their 
respective sciences by the students of anthropology and of 
primitive religions have remained unused. 

The result of this voluntary exclusion, or ignorance, is the 
production of a volume as formal, remote from religious life, 
and therefore unprofitable, as any we have seen for a long 
time. 

James H. Levsa. 


Bryn Mawr College. 
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ArTenTION. By W. B. Pillsbury. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co. Pp. x, 366. 


This addition to the ‘‘Library of Philosophy’’ is an expan- 
sion of a volume published in 1906 in the ‘‘Bibliothéque inter- 
nationale de psychologie expérimentale.’’ It is a useful mono- 
graph, containing almost everything important that has been 
said on the subject of attention, and a good deal about other 
subjects; chapters on ‘‘ Attention and Ideas,’’ ‘‘ Attention and 
Association,’’ ‘‘ Attention and Reason,’’ tend almost inevitably 
to develop in part into separate treatises on ideas, association 
and reason. On the whole, however, the continuity of the main 
subject is creditably maintained in a material that is difficult 
to manage. The summaries of results at the end of each chapter 
are useful in maintaining it. 

The strongest part of the book is that which concerns experi- 
mental psychology; Professor Pillsbury has himself contributed 
to the laboratory investigation of attention, and is well ac- 
quainted with the literature of other people’s results. The 
weakest part has to do with points in the fundamental analysis 
of mind. The discussions on ‘‘activity,’’ for instance, do not 
leave a clear impression; it is sometimes hard to see whether 
the author is intending to deny the fact of activity or only 
the ‘‘feeling’’ of it, or to reduce the feeling to sensations. It 
is difficult in the end to make out the relation of his position to 
such a view as Dr. Stout’s. Again (p. 129) we find, ‘‘It is a 
generally accepted fact that all other mental states are but 
combinations of sensations in some form or other’’ (sensations 
including images). The point is not very important for the 
author’s purpose, and one feels that so startlingly debatable a 
statement need hardly have been brought in at all, but if it is 
to be made it had better be anticipated before page 36, where 
Professor Pillsbury explains that an important precondition 
for attention to an object is to have in mind what he calls alter- 
nately an ‘‘image’’ of the object and an ‘‘idea.’’ Those who 
are accustomed to distinguish between these two will have a 
difficulty in following the discussion without such a warning, 
since they will incline to agree thoroughly about the second 
point and to hesitate about the first. It seems unnecessarily con- 
troversial, once more, to introduce ‘‘images’’ into the account 


of recognition (p. 41). 
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Two smaller complaints must be made. The book is written 
for the most part in good and pleasant English, which renders 
all the more disconcerting the odd slips in grammar which oe- 
eur now and then: on page 5, ‘‘it is frequently denied that 
.. . but rather that’’; on page 20, ‘‘when listening to a man 
walking . . . the hand would swing;’’ on page 35, ‘‘they [im- 
pressions] owe their origin .. . to having held the expected 
sensation in mind’’; on page 315, ‘‘equally . . . as’’; on page 
317, ‘‘different ...than.’’ And the illustrations, which are 
most commendably numerous, are apt to be a little trite and 
sometimes unreal. There is a story about a builder and a 
geologist on page 63 which we do not believe. 

HELEN WODEHOUSE. 

University of Birmingham. 


Diz Kunst DER RECHTSANWENDUNG: Zugleich ein Beitrag zur 
Methodenlehre der Geisteswissenschaften. By Lorenz Briitt, 
Dr. Jur, Berlin: 1907. Pp. 214. 


Dr. Briitt begins with a sketch of ‘‘critical positivism.’’ The 
leading idea of this philosophy, which must not be confused 
with the ‘‘naif positivism’’ of Comte, is ‘‘back to Kant.’’ It 


is defined as the view which, holding that no knowledge of 
things in themselves is possible, confines itself to experience. 
A corollary, important for the matter in hand, is that no ethical 
judgments are objectively valid. Dr. Briitt’s reasons for this 
view seem to be (1) that space and time are subjective forms 
of perception, and (2) that all propositions (except those of 
mathematics, which are purely formal and yield no fresh in- 
formation about reality) are analytic. Other points on which he 
lays stress are the fallacies of confusing cause with reason 
(Spinoza) and of hypostatizing universals (Hegel). But it is 
not until section four that the bearing of these views on the 
theory of jurisprudence begins to appear. That section discusses 
the vexed subject of the theory of the interpretation of law, and 
begins by considering Savigny’s theory of philological interpre- 
tation, which is rejected on the ground that the fixity of law is 
not to be exposed to the caprices of language, but demands a 
system of literal interpretation. On the other hand, literal inter- 
pretation notoriously breaks down ; often, as in Section 833 of the 
German Civil Code (on the keeping of animals), the words may 
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bear many different senses. Hence we require a criterion for 
finding the right sense without falling into the historico-phil- 
ological error. This dilemma Dr. Briitt solves by the notion 
of ‘‘immanent judgments of value’’: the judge has to disengage 
the judgment of value which is latent in the law, treating it not 
as the cause of the law (that would be the philological fallacy), 
but as the ratio juris. Here, then, we have a point of connec- 
tion with the author’s philosophical views, although it is diffi- 
cult to see that the connection is more than verbal. In the next 
section the theory of latent values is applied to the problem of 
supplementing omissions in law. And first, are there any 
‘gaps’? in law? Dr. Briitt rejects the opinion of those jurists 
who hold that every system of positive law is complete in itself; 
we must in practice admit that there are situations (private in- 
ternational law supplies the most glaring instance) as to which 
positive law gives no ruling; moreover, to attribute to law an 
indefinite power of dialectical expansion would contradict the 
doctrine that all significant propositions are analytic. This is 
a second and more important point of contact between philos- 
ophy and jurisprudence: the doctrine of ‘‘gaps’’ in law is 
deduced from the subject-predicate theory of propositions. 
Another philosophical consequence is the condemnation of 
‘*Begriffsjurisprudenz.’’ Under Hegelian influence the school 
of Savigny and Puchta, followed by Ihering, treated legal con- 
cepts as self-subsistent realities; hence, in spite of their his- 
torical merits, they have fallen before modern positivism in 
jurisprudence, just as metaphysical realism has fallen before sci- 
entific method. Equally untenable is ‘‘Gefiihlsjurisprudenz,’’ 
since the judge’s mere feeling for justice cannot give the ob- 
jective standard we require. After a section devoted to the views 
of Stammler, whom Dr. Briitt in the main follows, and between 
whom and Kant he draws a parallel, we approach, in section 
eight, the final development of the theory of latent values. This 
consists in defining the criterion which the judge must apply 
whenever he has occasion, by supplementing positive law or 
otherwise, to bring out the latent judgment of value. The cri- 
terion is that of ‘‘richtiges Recht’’; and that law is called 
“‘right’’ which promotes as much as possible the development 
of a nation’s civilization. The rest of the book is occupied 
mainly with tentative applications of this criterion to technical 
problems. 
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In England and America a judge’s position under the com- 
mon law is so different from that in Germany that the subject 
of this ingenious work must seem rather unreal to English- 
speaking readers. Still a few words of general criticism may 
be in place. Dr. Briitt has not made good the claim of his sub- 
title; whatever the value of his work from the point of view 
of the jurist, it fails as a contribution to the doctrine of scien- 
tifie method. The fault lies in failure to establish a real con- 
nection between principles and conclusions. We are given the 
Kantian premises, and we are given the conclusions about 
‘‘richtiges Recht’’ and ‘‘latent values’’; but nothing could be 
flimsier than the pretense that the latter follow from the former. 
It may be doubted whether the ideal, which floated before 
Leibnitz in his youth, of developing theory of jurisprudence from 
logic, is more than a dream; at any rate Dr. Briitt does nothing 
to dispel the doubt. If anything, he confirms it, since his system 
is self-contradictory in a vital point. For the judgment that 
any law is ‘‘right’’ is surely an ethical judgment, even on Dr. 
Briitt’s definition of ‘‘right’’; but if so it cannot, according to 
the philosophy of section one, be allowed objective validity; 
and hence there is no reason for preferring it to the ‘‘Gefiihls- 
jurisprudenz,’’ which was disqualified solely on the ground of 
subjectivity. 

S. WaTERLOW. 

Rye, England. 


THE CoNcEPTs OF EQUALITY IN THE WRITINGS OF ROUSSEAU, 
BENTHAM AND Kant. By Alfred Tuttle Williams, Ph. D., 
Columbia. New York: Teachers College, 1907. 


Mr. Williams has contributed a valuable item to the theory 
of ethics, and therefore to the theory of education. Of the 
concept of equality one has to ask, with Aristotle, in what re- 
spects? There is no equality of hereditary dispositions, talents 
or any kind of natural endowment. There is no equality of 
happiness. For Plato equality was of opportunity. For Aris- 
totle, quite similarly, it was of justice. For the Hebrew na- 
tion it was of the moral nature. For Christianity it had a 
basis in the conception of a spiritual sonship of God. Hav- 
ing touched lightly but adequately on these ideas, Mr. Williams 
advances to modern political and ethical theory, halting for 
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a time with Hobbes and Locke, and more leisurely with 
Rousseau, in order to estimate the value and limits of the theory 
that men are by nature endowed with equal and inalienable 
rights. The conception of equality in the ‘‘Discourses,’’ the 
‘‘fmile,’’ the ‘‘New Heloise’’ and the ‘‘Social Contract’’ of 
Rousseau is discussed under three headings: (1) Equality is an 
ideal primitive world before the beginning of civilization; 
(2) equality on the basis of feeling which is at least an 
implied ideal in the ‘‘Emile’’ and the ‘‘New Heloise’; and 
(3) equality in the social state, the supposition of the social 
contract. 

Bentham’s ‘‘greatest happiness’’ principle aimed at an em- 
pirical if not a natural equality, especially on the supposition 
that ‘‘every one is to count as one, and no one for more than 
one.”’ For Kant, on the other hand, men were equal as ra- 
tional beings; that is to say, the basis of equality lay in reason, 
not feeling. The contributions of Rousseau, Bentham and 
Kant to a theory of equality were factors in the modern con- 
ception of equal personal worth. Personality is wider than 
rationality, deeper than sentience; it implies the capacity to 
seek an idea of the common good; it involves the notion of an 
organism of society in which the parts are not merely means 
to the whole, nor the whole to the parts, but all are ends in 
themselves. 

Mr. Williams finds these principal forms in which equality as 
a social idea appears, political equality, civil or legal equality, 
economie equality or equality in wealth, or at least in oppor- 
tunity, religious equality, which allows to everyone the privilege 
to believe and worship as he chooses, and finally moral equality. 
But there is no absolute equality. ‘‘There are never in nature 
two beings which are exactly alike and in which it is not pos- 
sible to find a difference’’ (Leibnitz). Things are therefore 
only equal in abstraction, in idea or in respect to their com- 
mon elements. Equality is therefore essentially an ethical con- 
cept. ‘‘The ethical idea that each individual is a person to 
whom must be accredited in some sense absolute worth, at least 
means to the educator that each child endowed with capacities 
for social life is an individual problem to be studied, and means 
to the state that each child is worthy of education.’’ 

PercivaL R. Coe. 


Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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THe Town Cup. By Reginald A. Bray, L. C. C. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin, 1907. 


This work affords a clear and definite statement of many 
hitherto vague and unformulated notions, which are prevalent 
concerning life to-day. It does not give to us ideas of strik- 
ing originality, but it does give that general survey of our 
position which is so essential if we are to insure progress 
as distinct from meaningless change. This is presented 
clearly and vigorously and with such a wealth of illustra- 
tion that the account is easily readable and _ interesting 
throughout. 

The book is divided into two parts. In the first, our author 
seeks to determine the mental, moral and physical influence 
upon the race of an environment which is coming, almost gen- 
erally, to be that of the town. Part II develops the author’s 
own system of social philosophy. Here the problem is viewed 
from the standpoint of the social reformer, and an endeavor 
is made to determine the means whereby something of the spirit 
and health of the country may be developed by the town child. 
Mr. Bray would have him assimilate its repose, silence and 
beauty. It should be made possible for him to realize, no less 
than for his farming brother, the rich and abiding fruits of 
his individual toil. In the town, the so-called triumphs of 
civilization tend to make the workers themselves smaller, shal- 
lower and more discontented, as increasingly minute special- 
ization allots to each individual a mere fragment of a whole, 
and leaves his sense of personal achievement and value to atro- 
phy. In actual treatment, however, no very definite line seems to 
have been drawn between the attitudes of the two sections. 
The subject of Part I is much amplified in Part II, whereas, in 
defining what ought to be the relative spheres of voluntary 
and state enterprises, our author is presenting in the first part 
something of his system of social philosophy. It is upon the 
subject of Part I, wherever it arises, that we have found the 
most conspicuous points of interest and value. In spite of 
Mr. Bray’s practical knowledge of social difficulties, we should 
be inclined to doubt the efficacy of several of the remedies he 
offers. As usual, the state is to intervene and achieve at many 
points. Such intervention has often been known to aggra- 
vate existing evils. School meals encourage the mothers to 
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work in factories, and thereby both lower their vitality and 
heighten the general discomfort of the homes. There can 
hardly be a more forlorn spectacle than that of a class of 
children with the keys of their homes suspended from their 
necks. 

At the commencement of the chapter entitled ‘‘The Child 
and the School’’ we read: ‘‘The sole justification for the pres- 
ent chapter must be sought in the fact that its author can 
boast no professional experience as a teacher.’’ The negative 
qualification is significant, for what our author has of his own 
to teach in this connection would be the despair of the pro- 
fessional educationalist. The chapter contains much that is 
indubitably true, but this is either a repetition of what Pro- 
fessor James has already taught, and the reader could not do 
better than refer to the still more vigorous and illuminating 
original, or else the truth given to us is platitudinous. We trust 
that the time is now past when it was necessary to urge that 
geography is best studied out of doors, and that our ideas 
of local geography are in advance of those of our author, 
when he recommends capes and bays as an admirable lesson 
for the little Londoner. The remainder of the chapter in- 
volves many misconceptions which result from its negative 
justification. Thus, the criticism of art teaching in schools 
issues from a misunderstanding of the main aim which 
it has in view. This is not to develop a nation of profes- 
sional artists, but to foster those very powers of appreci- 
ation and expression which our author himself values so 
highly. 

The last two chapters likewise savor very much of Professor 
James in his lectures on ‘‘Some of Life’s Ideals,’’ but the 
application is essentially our author’s own. Here, he is so very 
much in earnest, and speaks so forcibly and strikingly, that 
the lessons taught and suggestions made cannot fail to be 
fruitful. 

In spite of the many questions upon which we should differ 
from Mr. Bray, if space permitted, we are very glad to admit 
that he has written a useful, stimulating and very attractive 
book. 


M. Ligutroot Eastwoop. 


Bolton, England. 
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Man AND His Future. By Lieutenant-Colonel William Sedg- 
wick. London: T. Werner Laurie, 1907. Pp. 256. 


The author of this work writes from the standpoint of sym- 
pathy with evolutionary science, and hopes, in his preface, ‘‘that 
intellects of all kinds will be reached, as the facts are solid 
enough to stand any amount of rearrangement.’’ The hope is 
rather a vain one, for not every type of intellect can be brought 
to find that the facts of evolutionary science subserve the inter- 
ests of religious orthodoxy. Evolution, says our author (p. 129), 
‘*instead of clashing with the old ennobling ideas, as it was sup- 
posed to do, and exploding them, in reality affords them the 
strongest support.’’ Again (p. 119), ‘‘we find evolutionary 
philosophy agreeing with religion in looking for another and a 
better, in fact, a perfect universe.’’ The author’s argumenta- 
tions in support of these contentions cannot be said to be at 
all so forcible as to be capable of appeal to ‘‘intellects of all 
kinds.’” When he rises to the discussion of man’s future as 
reaching on into immortality, he mixes up lowly considerations 
drawn from the case of the ‘‘sheep-dog’’ and ‘‘the state of the 
labor market’’ in ways that make one sigh for the higher and 
—let us have the courage to say so—less scientific, but not less 
rational and human, considerations that point to immortality 
as the needed goal of man’s life and endeavor. This danger one 
continually finds besetting the use of scientific arguments, and 
one is very skeptical of the potency of their appeal to all higher 
and stronger types of intellect. We are not greatly consoled 
by the author’s leading everything up to the conclusions of an 
unimpeachable orthodoxy so long as, in the same fashion, he 
disposes of august themes like free will by telling us (p. 66) 
that our free will is that of the dog, which can follow one or 
other of two masters. This sort of lack of depth greatly les- 
sens the value of the book, which suffers badly also from lack 
of compression. It is but just, however, to say that there are 
parts of the book in which the author does better, and urges 
the need and the difficulty of getting man to look upward in 
ways that one can read with pleasure. The author’s treatments 
of the historic evidence as to race expansion, and the worth and 
importance of man, are in no way striking or original. And 
the chapter on the constitution of the universe is of interest 
mainly as showing that the author takes a creditable interest 
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in recent scientific developments. The value of the book is not 
great, so far as the working out is concerned of those ethical 


implications with which this JouRNAL has specially to do. 
JAMES LINDSAY. 






Kilmarnock, Scotland. 










Tue Witt to Doust. By Prof. Alfred H. Lloyd. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1907. Pp. 416. 







This book, which ‘‘might be described as an introduction to 
philosophy,’’ though it is ‘‘addressed quite as much to the gen- 
eral reader or rather to the general thinker, as to the pros- 
pective student of technical philosophy,’’ is an attempt to show 
that ‘‘the contradictions, duplicity and vacillation’’ of human 
experience, by preventing any ‘‘fatal digression’’ from reality, 
enable us through our doubts ‘‘to believe in the very things 
we doubt’’; and that ‘‘doubt is essential to real belief.’’ ‘‘Its 
very contradictions hold an otherwise phenomenal, relative, 
changing experience close down to a real world.’’ 

As was perhaps to be expected, Professor Lloyd believes that 
‘‘known truth is imperfect or even false’’ (p. 21), that ‘‘noth- 
ing is absolutely anything’’ (p. 139), that ‘‘consciousness in , 
general deals, and always must deal, with artificial forms, with 
symbols, constructions and transformations’’ (p. 113); and 
that ‘‘reality is not knowable face to face’’ (p. 277). These 
assumptions, which play no unimportant part in the argument 
of the book, receive no satisfactory examination, and no reasons 
are given for supposing them to be true. This defect, coupled 
with a plentiful use of such unintelligible distinctions as ‘‘true’’ 
and ‘‘relatively true,’’ ‘‘belief’’ and ‘‘real belief,’’ and the 
lack of definition of the meaning, and consequently in the use 
of such words as ‘‘objective,’’ ‘‘relative,’’ ‘‘real,’’ ‘‘unreal,’’ 
etc., make the book exceedingly obscure and unconvincing, and 
as ‘‘an introduction to philosophy’’ practically worthless. So 
many of its assertions may mean so many different things. 

If reality is not knowable face to face (or otherwise), how is 
anyone to know whether the contradiction of human experience 
does prevent it from ‘‘digressing fatally’’ from reality? It 
may appear beside the point to inquire whether the moon is 
or is not really made of green cheese, or whether arsenic is or is 
not really poisonous; but the moon and cheese and greenness and 
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arsenic which we do know cannot belong to the reality which is 
not knowable. And if they are not real to the general thinker, 
and to the prospective student of philosophy as well, it would 
appear that they are unreal. But, says Professor Lloyd, ‘‘noth- 
ing can be or ever has been unreal’’ (p. 254). Surely ‘‘reality”’ 
needs to be very carefully defined by Professor Lloyd, and in 
the absence of any suci definition, the general reader is per- 
haps not unjustified in continuing to believe in the reality of 
the poisonous nature of arsenic, and in the unreality of the 
green-cheese composition of the moon. Professor Lloyd has 
failed to show that we can believe in the things which we 
doubt. 
A. R. AINSworTs. 


London. 


MorHer EartH: A Proposal for Permanent Reconstruction of 
Our Country Life. By Montague Fordham, M. A.; with 
Preface by J. A. Hobson, M. A. London: The Chiswick Press. 


Back to the land is the ery of many an earnest reformer, 
but few are the attempts to solve the problem which are neither 
too timid or too rash. Mr. Fordham, however, with a thorough 
experience of country life and a varied business training, ad- 
vances a large, bold and comprehensive solution. He is, per- 
haps, like most reformers, especially those who have never had 
to work very hard for their liviag, too optimistic; for he sup- 
poses that an unemployed man, e. g., a man who could do a 
little carpentering ‘‘had he access to a bit of land and a little 
capital could, without doubt, support himself and bring up 
happy children’’ (p. 28). One would think it was the easiest 
thing in the world to work a small piece of English land at a 
profit. The author also is too much given to abstractions, e. g., 
‘‘Everyone has an inalienable right to a plot of land, to tools 
and all that is necessary to start him as a free worker on the 
land’’ (p. 29), but he is practical enough to recognize that ‘‘as 
the nation has allowed the land to pass into the hands of 
private owners and the law has for many generations confirmed 
their rights, all that can now be done is to resume the land as 
quickly as possible without injustice to interests so long recog- 
nized.”’ 

The author regards small holdings as no solution of the diff- 
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culties of the agricultural laborer (p. 93). He believes that all 
men have not the temperament necessary for proprietorship, 
and that some must remain laborers all their lives. He advo- 
cates therefore, strangely enough, a legal minimum wage, 
thereby encouraging the growth of this less desirable class. The 
best and most practicable suggestion is his scheme of a land 
club, which has already been carried into effect. We like also 
his suggestion for renewing and increasing the number of 
country festivals uniting man with nature. The volume is ex- 
eeedingly interesting to him or her who combines nature-study 
with a desire to solve some of our great economic problems. 

H. Osman NEWLAND. 

London. 
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